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W CAR BRAKING | 


FERODO lining materials are ‘model-matched’ FERODO FIRST, OF COURSE, 
Replacing with the right size of lining isn’t ON MOST NEW CARS AT 
enough. For good-as-new braking you need THE MOTOR SHOW 

also the right lining material. All Ferodo brake 
lining materials are scientifically 


our garage for developed and ‘model-matched’ to suit the FERODO LIMITED « CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH 


individual braking behaviour of every A Member of the Turner & Newall Group 
car model on the road. 


°o D © anti-Fade Brake Linings & Disc Brake Pads 








Esso Chemicals Division 
50 Stratton Street, London W1 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 7030 


BUTYL RUBBER ‘ SOLVENTS 
PARAMINS * ETHYLENE * BUTADIENE 
PROPYLENE » NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 
BUTON RESINS * POLYISOBUTYLENE 
XO ALCOHOLS - HIGHER OLEFINS 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE * SULPHUR 
HEPTENE *‘ AROMATIC TAR * WAXES 


—* 
CHEMICALS 


time 
you see 
a new car 
think of 


ESSO 


This time, we don’t mean petrol or oil. Take those tyres, now. 
Rubber . . . from the hot, steaming, rain-forests of Hampshire, 
where Esso make butadiene. This makes synthetic rubber, and 
that makes tyre manufacturers raise a heart-warming cheer. They 
cheer again for carbon black—it makes tyres tough as well as 
black—and a lot of that comes from Esso’s aromatic tars. And they 
cheer, for the third time, over inner tubes made of Butyl rubber, 
a product which Esso pioneered. Pump upa Butyl tube andit stays 
hard—for months and months—after ordinary tubes have col- 
lapsed, breathless. Passing now to Esso and the PVC upholstery 
on the car seats... but we’ll save that till next time. For now, 
just hang on to this vital fact: Esso means business in chemicals. 
Got it? Good. 

PS Small cheer from small boy for small car—made, this time, 
of polythene, which is made from Esso’s ethylene. 


Every 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 
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Winter Sports 


Never never at the Cc qs oO K Ss 


Motor Show or ig’ —t Ses 


And you are sure with Cooks Winter Sports holidays—sure oe 
possible travel arrangements, by rail or air; sure of a good hotel; s 
the price is the best value for money ever! Just a few examples are:— © 


SWITZERLAND NORWAY 3 
Leysin 8 days by rail £25.19s. Sirdal 11 days rail/steamer gs, 
Wangs 1 week by air £32. 13s. Lillehammer ? 
D 15 days by rail _  Sdays by air #1 

avos ays by rai £36. Os. Oppheim 8 days by air tal. 
Wengen 2 weeks by air £45. 7s. 

FRANCE 

AUSTRIA Chamonix 15daysbyrail sm 
Brand  15days by rail .14s.. Meribel 1 week by air — % 
Gortipohl 2 weeks by air - %s.. ITALY 


Igls 8 days by rail - Is. ColleIsarco 8daysbyrail 4, 
Gaschurn 1 week by air . 16s. Ortisei 2weeksbyair £4, 








SPECIAL FEATURES: / " MEMBERS 

Wide variety of hand-picked hotels— (i 

Cooks hostesses resident at many /{z3 # , ia 
resorts—Couchettes out and home / * 

(seats by day-sleeping accommodation 

at night)—Initiation parties—Coach 

Tours to see winter sports. 


Send to-day for our new ‘Winter Sports’ pro- 
gramme— it’s FREE from Thos. Cook & Son 
Ltd., Dept. H/2/JD Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1, and branches; or from offices of Dean & 
— Pickfords, or appointed booking agents. 


* Ask for details of our Free Winter Fe Film noe 
every Thursday at Berkeley Street, » W.I 
various dates in other towns. 





ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUE: 
ere's something vital missing from your motoring 


thout a Pye car radio—your car is simply not com- 

siete. Order your Pye car radio with your new car. It's 
nplest—you don’t have to put the car in for fitting— = 
| you can save capital outlay by including it in the 


e purchase agreement. Pye car radios are smarter, 
ater, give you superior transistorised performance, 
feguard you with printed circuit reliability, and are 
ir battery's friend. Choose yours at the same time 





APPET/ISIM 
ENERGISIM 
REVIVING 





you choose your car—don't forget! 


Look for this trademark and 
the signature on the label. 


FERNET-BRANCA As an appetiser befo 
he volume you want and wide Has these extra features: five- h 4 ld-wid eS ’ can d 
ce of programmes.. Four station touch-button tuning, pre- as Carned & WOEK-Wice meais and a 


s and power transistor. Very set it in next to no time. Variable : : e 9 
current consumption. tone control; and 4 facia colours. | ‘ePutation as the pick- a. after meals, FE 


Price £1 9.12.3 Price £25.8.9 os a S SS BRANCA is eq al 


us Government Surcharge. Pius Government Surcharge. you down. Made froma q ¢ffective. There sho 


PYE CAR RADIOS FIT EVERY* CAR- eee eleitnee pc + ied a 
AND EVERY GAR NEEDS ONE ee) an 


quick-acting tonic pe) Bee 3 office. Try a hane 
2 volt system of course » : 


ially recommended by the makers of Humber, Hillman, drink. 
beam, Singer, Rover and Simca. 


«SEE US AT THE MOTOR SHOW - STAND 26 | oy as an apeRITIFSS Sorscin veun coll 


D RIVE THE ; t Y E WA y Sole importers: EVANS MARSHALL & CO. LTD., 6IDOL LANE, LONDON, f 
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make a good start every day 


Temperature ‘below’ this morning — touch of 
the starter, engine leaps into life — always 
the same, positive result with a Lucas 
battery. Get a good start today 

and every day with Lucas! 


CHEQUE: 
a: 


Lucas Battery Filler: 
automatically reg- 
ulates topping up 
of cells, price 6/6 


Lucas Battery 
Master Switch, 
safeguards parked 
vehicle and iso- 
lates battery from 
all electrical equip- 
ment, price 27/6 


There sho 7 4 MOTOR SHOW 
a bottle i | EARLS COURT 
e and at you Mw 1 STAND No. 210 





BRITAIN’S BEST BATTERY 


J O'S € P H EBS aS ae gas © P RM tN GH A M 19 
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RUGGED... 
ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED leads 
a man’s life. Strong, robust, excep- 
tionally hardwearing. A tradition- 
ally superb tweed without so much 
as a single strand of synthetic fibre. 
The Orb Mark is your safeguard ig 
that the tweed has been independ- 
ently inspected according to regula- 
tions approved by the Board of 
Trade, and that it is wholly pro- 
duced in the Islands of the Outer 
Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy— 


HARRIS 
TWEED 


oY 6 
Pe 
a a 


“R 


a ge 
MA PENSE 


"HAND WOVEN 


Haris Tweed 
~ ahh - 


Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 





The purity of nature's shape 

and the sophistication of man’s design 
come together in Flaminaire 

—the most elegant lighter in the world. 
Flaminaire—inspired by the perfection of a pebble, 
created in Paris by Marcel Quercia, whose genius 
produced the world’s first Butane lighter. 





Simple and functional—with- 
out doubt the most brilliant 
lighter ever conceived. Flami- 
naire’s unique snap-in refill 
gives a new butane tank and 
valve in seconds. And a move- 
ment like a jewelled watch en- 
sures a flame of constant 
height, instantly, effortlessly. 


| Available in 9 natural finishes. Fully guaranteed. Prices from 72/6 


FLAMINAIRE 


BUTANE LIGHTER REGO. TRADE MARK 


ng in Britain by FLAMINAIRE (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 32-34 Gt. Marlborough 
London, W.1. Tel: REGent 4227 Made in France 











everything a fine cognac brandy should be 
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The 3-4 Mark 2 Saloon 


A special kind of motoring which 


no other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space... Pace 


London Showrooms: 88 PICCADILLY W.1 
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An auxiliary sloop racing at Cowes 


(NG YACHT comes from a tradition of Restoration England. In 1662 King Charles II matched his 25-ton yacht ‘Jamie’ against 
Dutch vessel under the Duke of York. The King won the race—believed to have been the first of its kind—and a purse of 
tain’s earliest yachts were built for the pleasure of ‘royal or other important persons’. Today there are 1,025 recognised yacht 


Britain, an estimated 150,000 sailing craft, and more than 250,000 people who regularly enjoy the tang and excitement of lift 
ill canvas. 


SENIOR SERVICE Satisfy 
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YES! 


IE NEY 
VAUXHALL 
VICTOR ) 





The car that says YES! 
to everything you ask of it 


® Good looks. Good design. Performance with safety. Quality 
with outstanding value. If you’re talking about the new Victor, to drive and enjoy. 


contours, superb finish and immaculate attention to detail. A car 





the answer is YES all along the line. Because here is a car that is 
every bit as good to look at as it is to drive, and every bit as 
good to drive as it is to look at. A car with beautifully clean 


Why not get behind the wheel and let good design speak for 
itself? Your Vauxhall dealer will be delighted to provide proof that 
the new Victor says YES to everything you want in a car. 





Victor Saloon £510 + £234.19.9 P.T. (£744.19.9). See and try the new Victor 
Victor Super £535 + £246.8.11 P.T. (£781.8.11). 


Victor De L 8 6 PT (£8 at your local Vauxhall dealers 
ictor ux L ‘ 
(including iret eee + Aer. ‘ 47-1.5)- or write for catalogue to 


Victor Estate Car £590 + £271.13.1 P.T. (£861.13.1). VA t| aS nN Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED BY ELLIOTT ERWITT * DRESS BY BAZAAR 


The fabulous treasures of golden centuries 


pellbound in the afternoon sunlight, this stately Spanish interior glitters with the pride 
nd dignity of old Spain. Not least among its treasures is the Harveys Bristol sherry, a 
herry that, for two centuries, has belonged to the princely way of life. Like art it 


; ageless. Like art, it never grows old. And when you taste it, you recognise it. At once. 


RESS BY BAZAAR 
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In any British car you'll find at least one of the products of the 
G= group. Why? Because these precision-made components— 
brakes, clutches, filters, steering and suspension joints — are 
recognised throughout the motor industry, and indeed by the 
general public, as completely dependable — and that means 
they contribute to everybody's safety on the roads. 


Other <= group products contribute to safety in the air and 
efficiency in industry generally. 


Products 
Group 


LOGKHEED HYDRAULIC BRAKE COMPANY LTD. 

BORG & BECK COMPANY LTD. 

AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY LTD. 

LOGKHEED PRECISION PRODUCTS LTD. 

HILL & JACKSON (SPRINGS) LTD. 

BRITISH AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES PTY. LTD., AUSTRALIA 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS OF SOUTH AFRICA (PTY.) LTD. 
AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS COMPANY (N.Z.) LTD. 


STANDS - 327 - 328 - 331 + MOTOR SHOW 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS ASSOGIATED LIMITED - LEAMINGTON SPA - WARWICKSHIRE 








) any words 


are spoken. 


...in lectures, discussions and through personal 
consultation by members of our Development and 
Research Department. These approaches, together with all 
the other methods employed by Inco-Mond in making 
information available, are aimed at solving problems and 
introducing improved techniques and materials. All this 
is part of the constant business of helping 

industry make better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our development and 
research staff is made available to you through our 
wide range of publications and a free consultation service. 


If you are interested ask 


THE INTERNATIONAL NIGKEL COMPANY (MOND) LIMITED 


THAMES HOUSE MILLBANK LONDON SW1 


Formerly The Mond Nickel Company Limited) TGA mpaa/2 


fs. 
Sere. 
‘a 
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the liqueur you prefer 
to be offered 
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This was a problem that SMITHS solved 


No pilot, coming in to land, can give full attention to the 
runway ahead and—at the same time—watch the instru- 
ments that tell him the aircraft's attitude. SMITHS sought, 
and found, an ingenious answer to this piloting problem: 
the ‘‘barber’s poles’’ beside-and below the pilot's wind- 
screen revolve when the aircraft pitches, banks, or swings 
to left or right. Their spiral stripes give an appearance of 
lengthwise motion, which the pilot can clearly see ‘out of 
the corner of his eye’ without taking his attention from the 
runway. He has only to follow these movements with 
corresponding movements of the controls, and the aircraft 
will be restored to its correct attitude. This reduces 
demands on the pilot's attention and undoubtedly makes 
landings safer. 


CMITHS szeez.. 


How to give air pilots 


Smiths 
Para-Visual Director 
(the little “‘barber’s poles'’) 
gives instantaneous 
information about the 


aircraft's attitude 


It took ingenuity, scientific 
technology, specialised 
experience, and engineering 
skill of the very highest 
order to solve this problem. 
SMITHS bring the same 
qualities to the manufacture 
of 3,500 different products; 
these are used in almost 
every kind of human 
activity, from fish-finding to 
film-projection, from rearing 
chickens to cooking them. 
SMITHS products are at 
work for you, for your 
family, and for virtually 
everyone in the country. 


S. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LIMITED, LONDON N.W.2 
















Kiosk 
£2.10 0) 
£610 0 


Shoe 
Old 


sid Box (contains 
k with ‘I love you’ 
several languages) 

£4 10° 0 


four of her children. 









containing the 
Woman, and 
























for her bracelet 


moe: made and remarkable for 
their detail (many actually open to reveal 
tiny figures), these gold charms are the 
perfect present to mark a special 
occasion. 

All bear a 9 carat gold hallmark. 


These are just a few from our range of more 


than 120 a — re 4 ~ send ao The 
J ur illustrate ‘let ? It’s entirely 
poy “onady stra le s entire: Battersby 
EMBASSY 







is a modified Delta 
style, designed to 
appeal to both junior 
and senior executives. 
Suitable for formal and 


eorge Tarratt 
imited 
GOLDSMITHS semi-formal occasions, 


it is made in supple 
fine fur felt. Price 45s. 


GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED (Dept. P) 


19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER 
*Phone 22531 





Battersby & Co. Ltd., - 


“‘T like the look 
of that hat...” 


You'll notice that those people 
who have the happy knack 
of looking well dressed 
always wear a hat .. . and 
the chances are it is a 
Battersby hat. 


a? i 


Northumberland Avenue - 


A 


4p 
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styles ahead 






Trafalgar Square - 


















ui 
CROWN 


OF 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 










\ wine of charm 


und distinction 









L, angentbach Hock 






41/- a bottle 
(including 10% 
surcharge) 






The secret of Beefeater’s perfection comes from the 
Burrough family’s own traditional method of distilling 
which gives the gin such delicate, elegant dryness, 
diamond brightness and velvety softness. It’s the gin 
for a really dry martini—the Beefeater martini. 

Try Beefeater. You'll agree that the extra it costs is 
brilliantly justified. 


BEEFEATER EXTRA DRY GIN 


TRIPLE DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 








What’s your 
handicap ? 





Is it the lack of precision 
springs made of special 
materials to finetolerances 
and to meet exacting tem- 
perature and fatigue 


conditions? If so, you 





need only contact :— 





THE TEMPERED SPRIN 


MPA 


SHEFFIELD 





P.O. Box 17, Warren Street, She 
Telephone : 21333-4-5 









*Grams : Tempered Sheffield Telex: 





ie people 
cnack 


1 


. » and 


recision 
- special 
lerances 
ing tem- 
fatigue 
so, you 


) SPRIN 


out of the common market 


a truly international piece of engineering... the pride of France 
and the most luxurious car in Britain... Facel Vega 


B2HIND THE WHEEL of Facel Vega youare 

handling the most exclusive and the 
most international car in Britain. For Facel 
Vega was designed in France. Its tubular 
chassis, body and gearbox are all made in 
Paris by a company specialising in jet 
engine components for the aircraft indus- 
try. From Chrysler comes the massive V8 
885 b.h.p. power unit. From Italy the 
pressure cast light alloy wheels. From 
Belgium the wrap-around windscreen. 
From Germany the power operated radio 


aerial. Great Britain provides the hypoid 
rear axle, the vacuum servo-assisted disc 
brakes and the luxury leather for uphol- 
stery and trim. The result is the world’s 
fastest and most. luxurious touring car. 
Faultless styling. Classic elegance. Every 
form of luxury fitting. Even the windows 
purr open at an elbow touch. Top 
gear performance is phenomenal and 
extends smoothly down to © fifteen 
m.p.h. . ..just one tenth of maximum 
speed. Acceleration can take you from 


a standing start to 100 m.p.h. in under 
twenty seconds. Disc braking gives 
maximum stopping power at any speed. 
For more facts about Facel Vega the 
man to see is George Abecassis, Managing 
Director of InterContinental Cars Limited, 
Egham, Surrey-sole concessionaires for 
Facel Vega in Great Britain. Telephone him 
at Egham 4181 about the latest models 
from this year’s Paris Salon. 
See Facel Vega, world’s fastest tour- 
ing car, on stand 138 at the Motor Show. 
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YOUR DATE 
WITH THE 


THIS WINTER 


ARONIA JAN Bth 1962 


BERMUDA - JAMAICA - BAHAMAS 


This splendid ship sails from | Fares from 
Southampton via Havre for the | (half round trip): 
warm, colourful Calypso Isles oe BERMUD\ 
rstClass £112 
(happily within the ‘sterling area’), | Canin Class £74.10 
thence on to New York. Superbly | qinesTON, NASSAU 
fed, attentively served, and brilliantly | First Class £147.10 
entertained, those aboard her wil! |Cabin Class £108 
travel in air-conditioned luxury to | First Class £176.19 
sunshine, gaiety and relaxation. | Cabin Class £129.10 
Special return sailings 
*SYLVANIA'’ 
From New York } 


























February 23rd and March 22nd 
From Bermuda 
February 25th and March 24th 

Fares (half round-trip): 
First Class from £99.10. Tourist Class from £63 
SOUTH PACIFIC AND FAR EAST CRUISE 
On January 27th, the ‘ Caronia’ leaves New Yor’ on her 
fabulous Far East Cruise. 32,380 miles—90 days—23 ports, 
Fares from £991. 


To Liverpool 
via Greenock 
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MOST PEOPLE... 
HOST PEOPLE... 
LET'S-PROPOSE- 
A-TOAST PEOPLE 










De Kuyper 


HOLLANDS GIN 


















mr 


Colourful folders are now available from your travel agent or 

Cunard Line, Cunard Building, Liverpool, 3. (Liv 
15, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 7899); 

88, Leadenhal! Street, London, E.C.3. (Avenue 3010). 





Central 9201); 











CONGRATULATIO 
ON YOUR FIRST DAY OF RETIREMENT STOP YOUR 








ENDOWMENT POLICY WITH PRUDENTIAL MATURES NEXT WEEK 
STOP ON TOP OF THE £2000 THERES A VERY 
PLEASANT BONUS STOP QUITE SURE YOU CAN PUT THE MON 
TO GOOD USE STOP IF FRIENDS ASK YOU WHY YOU ARE 
LOOKING SO PLEASED WITH YOURSELF TELL THEM TO ASK 
THE MAN FROM THE PRUDENTIAL 
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M TO ASK 


ColuM imnanare 
Avery 


at the 
heart of 


When Sir Walter Raleigh brought Virginia to this country 
and King James found the custom of smoking not only 
disgusting but also that “the black stinking fumes 
thereof" resembled the stygian fumes of the pit, neither 
knew what he had started. Raleigh, though losing his 
head, prevailed, and today James's “loathsome custom” 
is recognised as one of our civilised pleasures. 

Whether you take tobacco or leave it alone, you may 
marvel at the methods of tobacco manufacture which 
produce cigarettes quicker than banknotes are printed. 


And your quality brands —judged every packet by the 
connoisseur — must be just right. Which means control 
— by Avery. From the tobacco plantations, where Avery 
equipment weighs the cured and uncured leaves; through 
the bonded warehouse, where Avery machines assess by 
weight the excise to be charged; in the factory, where 
every shred of precious leaf is weighed to ensure uni- 
formity in each cigarette — and to the final check-weight 
of the finished cylinder of smoker's satisfaction, Avery 
provide your guarantee of quality. 


W. & T. Avery, Limited, Birmingham 


YOU WEIGH THINGS UP WITH AVERY 
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DON'T BE A 
CRANK] 





Get away to a 
ilying start 
- fit 


= 
gonna ae ris a “4 . 
Ah Y, yoni Yl \ q ‘ 4 Prag ? : 
y a Whatever your special 
preference in styling, colour 
j and fibre, you’ll do well to 
, SEALED decide on Pick Knitwear. 














SS 


SS 


SSAA ERE 
-_— 


The Pick label on knitwear 
CHARGE 


for men ensures you good 
style and arrsiggaeie AE 
colour choice, available in 
F.S.C. stands for Factory Sealed Charge exesflent quality wéol, oxi 
easy-care, man-made mode 
fibres. Pick your preferencé 
from the wide range of Pick 
Classics and fancy styles. 


and is your guarantee that you get a battery 
that is fresh from the word GO! 





rompton Parkinson Ltd., Crompton House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


J.PICK & SONS LTD., LEICESTER 
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Men whose status 
needs no SyMDbDOI concede that at least their shoes 


must fit their standing. Such shoes also need no symbol, 

















other than their name. Church’s, of course: prized for 





their fitting perfection (a dozen different lasts): for the 
rich substance of their leather (the only material for 

top grade shoes): for their workmanship and the character 
of their styling (craftsmen using traditional methods to 
mature the modern trend). The shoe shown here is one 


of many styles ranging from 79/9 to 180/-. 


Gerrard. Made on a modified ‘Jermyn’ last 
for extra wide fitting. Black calf. 135/-. 


\ 
Qhnuwelw’s FAMOUS ENGLISH SHOE GENUINE for comfort, for looks and for wear 
LEATHER 


For nearest .agent’s address, and copy of “ys 3 
booklet “The Freedom of your Feet’ write Church 
and Co., Ltd., St. James, Northampton. 























. where 
Sherry comes 


and ACCESSORIES 


The Rutherford Group 
3 of Companies has an 
4 { organisation that can 

supply everything for 

the swimming pool - 


DIVING BOARDS 
STONE COPING 


SCUM CHANNELS 
POOL PAVING 


SKIMMER WEIRS 
VACUUM SWEEPERS 
UNDERWATER 
LIGHTS 


Choicest Di Oloroso Nd V&VALL Few things compare with the thrill OIL OR ELECTRIC 


< of a swimming pool in your own HEATING 
AND a garden. A Rutherford Pool, of 


} ourse, with over 30 years’ experience he meet wp teat 
* : J Cc Ss! 
cial MARTIAL | Aaay, be et wage built into it . . . incorporating or FILTRATION 
1g, colour finest refinements . designed an 


J ‘MARTIAL constructed by the "country’s fore- 
well to Amontillado Anontiliale most experts. Outstanding in every (R) 





itwear wen XPOSIC SHERRY respect, a Rutherford Pool means —_— 


Two fine Sherries of outstanding Seed = tenes years of pleasurable recreation for p mene 


meer and flavour that only the family and. a social asset for 


E, E T SELECTION *00 > ao ison a yaioes™ entertaining. 
u good AG XPER : ms on a, 


‘calf AND BLENDING in JEREZ 
aly topic (Spain) can produce. Ee Pou rryinstoiif RUTHERFORD 
lable in Obtainable from ee | For everything in connection with — constRUCTION 


ie se in all leading Wine Merchants. POOL CONSTRUCTION— co. LTD. 
e moderm 


» WILSON « VALDESPINO 8 Consult the BATTLE 


i (Te 8 9s) aT 
FOR INFORMATION please write to WILSON’S BUILDINGS, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL | SUSSEX, ENG. 











PICK THIS UP 


TO STOP 
: CORROSION : 










To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory 

Service covers the whole country. 


Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling 
Fluid (Rust Remover) 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘B’ Protective Fluid 


Do you know of 

Plus-Gas Formula ‘E’ 
External Metal Treatment— 

the tannating pre-treatment? 





The loveliest of gifts... 





with 21 JEWETS 


He’s given her Jewel Song by 
Rotary—best of all gifts for the 
best of all girls. For this is the 
jewellery that tells the time. Its 





==—= 


= 





~=3-4 


is diamond-bright—and just as 


5; 
3 
i 
debs 


i 
R 
7] 
a 
i 
5 


solid 9 ct. gold. And the matching 
gold bracelet, so graceful and 


Wwe 


No wonder she loves Jewel Song. 
And no wonder she loves him, too! 


a ROTARY SAPPHIRE 






synthetic sapphire crystal glass SEE HOW IT SPARKLES 


elegant, is a sheer delight to wear. QOlA R 


WATCHES 
JEWEL SONG: 21 jewels incabloc 

synthetic sapphire glass. Accuracy and distinction 
In 9ct. gold. £45.10.0. at a reasonable price. 


ve 
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THE LON DON Ff 
CHARIVARI 
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All the listings are based on the latest information available » 
the time of going to press. 


THEATRE 


(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 


The Affair (Strand)—did the Don fake the 
thesis? Ronald Millar out of C. P. Snow. (27/9/61) 
The Amorous Prawn (Piccadilly)—old-mode 
hearty comedy, funny in places. (16/12/59) 
Androcles and the Lion (Mermaid)—sturd; 
revival. (11/10/61) 

As You Like It (Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford)—good production, with Van 
Redgrave a memorable Rosalind. (Repertory 
(12/7/61) 

Beyond the Fringe (Fortune)—four ex-under 
graduates very funny in original revue. (17/5/61 
Billy Liar (Cambridge)}—newcomer Tom 
Courtenay in weak play about north-county 
Walter Mitty. (21/9/60) 

The Bird of Time (Savoy)—well-acted first play 
that fails to come to much. (7/6/61) | 
Bye Bye Birdie (Her Majesty’s)—satirical Ameri-} 
can musical, Chita Rivera wonderful. (21/6/61) 
Doctor Faustus (Old Vic)—exciting Edinburgh 
production that suffers in transplanting. October 
18, 19, 24-26. (30/8/61) 

Do Re Mi (Prince of Wales)—American musica 
with Max Bygraves. 

Ducks and Lovers (Arts)—from October 19. 
Fings Ain’t Wot They Used T’be (Garrick)— 
low-life British musical, funny but not for Aunt 
Edna. (17/2/60) 

Goodnight, Mrs. Puffin (Duchess)—few comit 
clichés remain unturned. (26/6/61) 

Guilty Party (St. Martin’s)—very exciting, big 
business whodunit. (23/8/61) 

Hamlet (Stratford-upon-Avon)—patchy produc 
tion that has improved. (Repertory) (19/4/61) 
The Hollow Crown (Aldwych)—fascinating 
extracts from English literature about _ the 
Monarchy. October 23-25. (21/6/61) 

Irma la Douce (Lyric)—low-life French musical 
good for the sophisticated. (23/7/58) 

The Irregular Verb to Love (Criterion) 
another witty domestic tangle by Hugh and 
Margaret Williams. (19/4/61) 

The Kitchen (Royal Court)—new production ¢ 
Arnold Wesker’s play: until October 21. (7/5/61 
Let Yourself Go! (Palladium)—revue. Hart 
Secombe lovable and Eddie Calvert toud. (31/5/61 
Fhe Lord Chamberlain Regrets (Saville}- 
disappointing revue, determinedly but vaif 
topical. (30/8/61) 9 
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Luther (Phoenix)—John Osborne’s new play, 
with Albert Finney. (9/8/61) 

The Miracle Worker (Wyndham’s)—Anna 
Massey brilliant in the Helen Keller story. 
(15/3/61) : 

The Mousetrap (Ambassadors)—the nine years’ 
wonder. (16/12/52) 

Much Ado About Nothing (Stratford-upon- 
Avon)—another weak production that has gained 
in strength. (Repertory) (12/4/61) 

The Music Man (Adelphi)—slick dancing in dull 
treacly American musical. (22/3/61) 

My Fair Lady (Drury Lane)—still a good musical. 
(7/5/58) 

Oliver! (New)—exciting British musical from 
Oliver Twist. (6/7/60) 

One For The Pot (Whitehall)—new farce. 
(16/8/61) 

One Over the Eight (Duke of York’s)—Kenneth 
Williams in patchy revue. (12/4/61) 

The Rehearsal (Globe)—amusing and dramatic 
Anouilh, very well acted. (12/4/61) 

Richard III (Stratford-upon-Avon)—lightweight 
but effective production, with Edith Evans, and 
Christopher Plummer dashingly dotty. (Repertory) 
(31/5/61) 

Romeo and Juliet (Stratford-upon-Avon)— 
Edith Evans and Dorothy Tutin magnificent in 
average production. (Repertory) (23/8/61) 
Ross (Haymarket)—Rattigan’s fine study of T. E. 
Lawrence. (18/5/60) 

Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet (Mermaid)— 
sturdy revival. (11/10/61) 

The Sound of Music (Palace)—tunes the best 
thing in a very sentimental American musical. 
(31/5/61) 

Stop the World, I Want to Get Off (Queen’s)— 
Newley’s patchily good musical satire. (26/7/61) 
The Taming of the Shrew (Aldwych)—Vanessa 
Redgrave and Derek Godfrey make the evening 
worth while. October 19-21. (20/9/61) 

Teresa of Avila (Vaudeville)—from October 20. 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic)—revival with new 
casting. October 20-23. (26/4/61) 

Young in Heart (Victoria Palace)—the Crazy 
Gang still certifiable. (4/1/61) 


REP SELECTION 

Windsor Repertory Theatre. Flight to Killgally, 
until October 28. 

Belgrade, Coventry. Black Coffee, until October 
28. 

Derby Playhouse. 
November 4. 
Bromley Repertory Theatre. The Bride and the 
Bachelor, until October 21. 


Watch it Sailor!, until 


CINEMA 


REET: 8 RES RET 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews)’ 


Ben-Hur (Royalty)—The old faithful spectacular: 
chariot-race splendid, and otherwise bearable even 
by those who usually avoid “epics.” (30/12/59) 
La Dolce Vita (Berkeley)—The sweet life in 
Rome, on every level. Very loose and episodic, 
variously entertaining and shocking; basically 
moral. Not yet dubbed—verb. sap. (21/12/60) 
Exodus (Astoria)—Long ( 3 hrs. 40 mins.) spec- 
tacular account of what preceded and followed the 
birth of Israel in 1947. Action stuff good, 
character conventional. (17/5/61) 

Fanny (Warner)—Phony, Frenchmen-are-quaint, 
but colourful remake of Pagnol’s Marseilles trilogy. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XIX 
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Moss Bros 







Overcoats 
in profusion 
from £22-15-0 


It’s the early bird at Moss Bros who will find the most 
comprehensive assortment of overcoat styles, sizes, 
thicknesses and hues... and it’s he who will enjoy the 
longest term of cosy protection from winter’s icy 
onslaught. Two excellent reasons for taking wing now, 
down to Moss Bros. Open Thursdays till 7p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest station Leicester Square 
Branches throughout the country 
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GRINDING TO 
A STANDSTILL ? 



































ese time you invested in Unipulver 


Want to grind raw materials faster, finer, 
more economically, without maintenance, 
without skilled supervision? Want to 
grind liquids and semi-liquids? Want to be 
able to guarantee uniformity of grinding, 
yet control the degree of coarseness or 
fineness? Want to grind something that 
other mills won’t even tackle? Want to see 
an output which makes nonsense of all 
the others? 





—A single ‘‘Yes’’ to any of these questions 
shows that you’re losing money until 

you invest in a Unipulver Mill....and we’d 
welcome the chance to prove it. 


Take one Sparklets Syphon (the one in the picture is the 
Streamline). It makes you superb soda—at half the price, 
and no bother about empties. Pause between moments of 
admiration and fill with water. 


Screw in a Sparklets Bulb. Couple of flicks of the wrist— 
asecond or two of your time. In return? The freshest, 
tangiest soda that ever said ‘Cheers!’ to a glass! 





Take a glass and your favourite bottle. Get them together 
with a splash of soda. Savour. Relax. With a Sparklets 
Syphon and a supply of bulbs, you can go on doing it from 
now till doomsday! 


GRINDING FINE 


UNIPULVER Sparklets syphons 


GRINDIN TH 


HOSTMASTER MODEL 75/8 - STREAMLINE MODEL 105/11 
GLOBEMASTER MODEL 113/6 


UNIPULVER LIMITED + 38 PRYME STREET - HULL SPARKLETS BULB BOX OF TEN 5/6 


Phone: Hull Central 20074 





THE BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. SPARKLETS WORKS, QUEEN STREET, LONDON & 
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"The Guns of Navarone (Columbia)—Six 
assorted saboteurs spike German guns on a 
Greek island. Noisy, violent, visually fine 
adventure story. (10/5/61) 
Ii Grido (Paris-Pullman)—Antonioni’s 1957 
tragedy of a workman and his wanderings in the 
Po Valley. (4/10/61) 
Les Jeux de l’Amour (Academy)—Triangle 
~ |icomedy; funny detail, questionable basis. (27/9/61) 
WiThe King and I (Metropole)—Reissue of the 
141956 success with Yul Brynner and Deborah Kerr. 
(26/9/56) | 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North (Studio One)— 
Disney, based on James Oliver Curwood novel. 
Visually fine, but otherwise like old-style animal 
films—facetious music, arranged fights galore. 
On Friday at Eleven (Plaza—ends Oct. 18)— 
Reviewed this week. 
Paris Playgirls (Compton)—Reviewed this week. 
La Régle du Jeu (Academy, late night show)— 
Jean Renoir’s classic, in full for the first time 
since 1939. (11/10/61) 
Rocco and His Brothers (Cameo Poly and 
Cameo Royal)—Visconti’s epic about the struggles 
of a dead-poor rural family to survive in Milan. 
(20/9/61) 
Search for Paradise (London Casino)—Cine- 
rama in Ceylon, the Himalayas, Kashmir, Nepal; 
4 hearty Lowell Thomas commentary. 
=) §South Pacific (Dominion)—Lush colour (Todd- 
4§AO) Rodgers and Hammerstein musical: US 
soldiers, sailors, girls on a Pacific island in 1943. 
“8 (7/5/58) 
“HA Taste of Love (Paris-Pullman)—French (Les 
1§Grandes Personnes): a young-girl-grows-up piece, 
with Jean Seberg involved in an emotional 
WMtriangle. Some good atmospheric scenes. 
“Two Women (Continentale)—Strong, vivid 
performance by Sophia Loren in ill-balanced 
version of Alberto Moravia’s novel. (9/8/61) 
Volcano (Academy)—Wonderful colour pictures 
of volcanoes, put together by an_ enthusiast. 
(27/9/61) 
Web of Passion (International Film Theatre)— 
French (A Double Tour), directed by Chabrol: 
part whodunit, part family drama, visually 
splendid in colour. (4/10/61) 
The Young Doctors (Leicester Square)— Re- 
viewed this week. 
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SHOPS 
EINE ene nnn 


os be: From October 18 for two weeks Derry & Toms 
e price, have an exhibition on their Restaurant floor show- 
1ents of fing the growth and development of St. Mary 
Abbots Church and the borough of Kensington. 
a Among items on view will be early church plate, 
watercolours and prints, manuscripts, maps and 
hand-made models of Kensington at various 
stages. Also starting October 18 Harrods 
resume their “Tea with an Author” series, 
with Nicholas Monsarrat speaking about ‘The 
Not So Cruel Sea.” in the Georgian restaurant, 
3.30 pm. Now open on the third floor is this 
store’s “Enchanted Toyland,” with an adjoining 
budget toy-room and a “ Cracker Room” featuring 
os ae tree and table decorations. Until October 21 
Woollands have an exhibition of Swedish goods, 
with three specially designed living rooms on 
display, while Liberty’s are featuring Swedish 
rings made by Sigurd Persson. 

For one week from October 23 Peter Jones 
will be displaying men’s and boys’ casual wear. 
For town and country wear Aquascutum now 
have close-fitting fur hats for men. On the 
feminine side, Dickins & Jones have jackets and 


CONTINUED ON PAGE XXII 
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The mellow smoothness and superb quality 
of ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky is the 


result of a special method of blending. 


For your enjoyment ‘Black & White’ is 


conveniently available in four handy sizes. 


BLACK 
WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


“BUCHANAN’S"” 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 
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picture tells a story—every Humber tells the right one. This one could be called ‘the 
ship of assurance’-—a man and his Humber. He can rely on it. On the way it performs esa nae 
tly), on the way it looks (every inch a thoroughbred), in the way it accommodates se eg ise 
usly, luxuriously). Able to deal with any conditions that climate, roads and rape _ devise. A PRODUCT OF 
ec. Very safe. Very strong. Imposingly elegant in any company. And it is for these very 
tant reasons that Ka ata 3 sectinens Th i life pas Ab en ?) a Humber will fit your ROOT ES 
ons like a glove. The 3-litre, six-cylinder Super Snipe Saloon is unrivalled by any other MOTORS 
pproaching its price: £1532.9.9 including purchase tax. Fully-automatic transmission, 
ssisted steering, individual front seats and overdrive on normal transmission models LIMITED 
> as extras. 


the luxurious Humber Hawk Saloon. Remarkable value at ££1277.5.7 including purchase tax. 
HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL HUMBER RANGE CONTINUES UNCHANGED AND WILL BE CURRENT IN 1% 


have aHUMBER complete the picture 


DIVISION OF ROOTES MOTORS LTD + LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD + DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + PICCADILLY + LONDON! 
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Charivaria 


HE grave news that there may be a 

surplus of British scientists by 1970 
is just the kind of thing one expects 
after campaigns about shortages. The 
machine will have been geared to 
producing them and out they will roll, 
chemists, physicists, biologists, with no 
jobs waiting for them. It will take years 
to reverse the trend and prepare for a 
shortage of scientists in the 1990s. Is 
Lord Hailsham making plans for short 
courses to retool scientists for Arts jobs? 


Last Seen Wearing 
WELCOME the Ghana police’s 
spirited description of a wanted man 
as “a desperate political lunatic, heartless 
looking, vain, boasting and often suffer- 
ing from fits of mad yelling and scream- 
ing and using his fists on innocent 
people.” This makes a_ splendid 
change from our own well-tried formula 
“of average height, sallow complexion, 
last seen wearing a light raincoat . . .” 


But of course fugitives are never 
“wanted” by our police: they are merely 
people who “may be able to help the 
police in their enquiries.” 


Traditions in Danger 


T Ripon they had some trouble in 
finding someone to perform the 
ancient office of hornblower, which 
involves blowing a blast in the market- 
place every evening at nine o’clock. It 
will be a dull day when citizens finally 
refuse to tootle on horns, sound trum- 
pets, ring handbells, fire time guns and 


beat bounds; and duller still when no 
Bedfordshire choirboy will undertake 
to stand on his head for one minute, 
once a year outside the Wilkes alms- 
houses in accordance with the 315- 
year-old will of Mr. Edward Wilkes. 


In these uncertain times what I would 
like to see is a revival of the medieval 
custom of calling ““————. o’clock and 
all’s well” through the night. We 
insomniacs need all the reassurance we 
can get. 


Better than One? 
EPORTS on a two-headed sparrow 
now feeding regularly in a garden 
in Welling, Kent, say that “it looks 
happy, and other birds do not treat it as a 
freak.” People distressed by the muta- 


tion theorists have cheered up a good 
deal. 


United Faces of America 
HATEVER your picture of the 
typical American may be—Abra- 

ham Lincoln, Babbitt, ex-President 

Truman or Elvis Presley—it’s coming 

true. The US Census Director reveals 

that as the country grows its people 
look more alike and less like their 
foreign-born ancestors, so that ethnic 
groups get harder and harder to estab- 
lish. A bold claim? If true, England 

certainly lags here. Even up to 1939, 

when we had been quietly absorbing 

various invaders for ten centuries 
without many new blood transfusions, 
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Hollowood 
I’ve done it again, Dorothy—Bingo!” 


| could tell Celts, Vikings and Normans 
apart almost blindfold, and now that 
we have European refugees and coloured 
immigrants I shouldn’t care to delineate 
a characteristic Mr. Britain, even with 
an identikit, for at least a thousand 
years. 


Englishman’s Home his Castle 


WOULD be the last person to say a 

word in favour of this ludicrous 
councillor at Plymouth who took a 
party of Russians to a house where an 
unemployed man with a wife and fifteen 
children sleep in four rooms; but I would 
like to give a general word of advice to all 











<A 


“Sell him the tdea it’s essentially a 
wife’s car and we've a bulk order.” 


—“Vavio 
Cony Don 





citizens who find councillors with 
parties of Russians (or Americans or 
Martians or anything else) on their 
doorstep. These people.do not have any 
right of entry. The best thing wives can 
do who are interrupted washing the 
nappies or cooking the dinner or putting 
the children to bed by people of this 
kind is to shut the door firmly and con- 


tinue washing the nappies, cooking the . 


dinner or putting the children to bed. 


What Price Good Will ? 

OW touching it is, and even 

humbling, to see the continuance 
of a simple faith in the Magic of 
Christmas. A Sunday paper advertise- 
ment is offering a bargain in property 
freeholds in Chelsea with the twin 
inducements, ‘Wonderful tax-free 
appreciation . opportunity,” and “A 
Christmas present for your grandchild.” 


Ten Minutes’ Brimstone Break 
NE of the activities of the night- 
watchman’s ghost said to be 
haunting a factory in Bracknell is 
time-stamping the employees’ cards. 
The extraordinary thing about ghosts 
is that they always do such silly things; 
ghosts of monks and nuns, for instance, 
who might perfectly well illuminate a 
manuscript or embroider an_altar- 
cloth, simply spend their time mopping 
and mowing in the hope of attracting the 
attention of the Society for Psychical 
Research. I humbly suggest to the 
Bracknell spectre that if it must play 
about with the machines it ought to get 
something on to the production-line 
instead of messing up the time-sheets. 


Reactionary Note 


HE battle between Westminster 

Council and the Ministry of Avia- 
tion over the siting of a proposed 
helicopter station raises an issue of such 
awesome simplicity that it cannot be 
stated too starkly or too often: Is one 
man in a hurry entitled to annoy one 
hundred thousand (or one million) 
people in order to get from A to B? 


Built-in Berceuse 


HE electronic lullaby to save 
mothers rocking and rolling their 
babies to sleep, which has appeared in 
America, is likely to be followed by 
other mechanical short cuts to parental 
and child welfare. The Upsadaisy- 
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phone, a Spartan robot geared to toddlers 
to dry tears while explaining how un- 
manly they are when you’re not hurt 
much, would yield in later life to the 
musical rice pudding plate playing top 
pops when turned up empty, and the 
Homeworkmaster, translating Horace or 
solving a quadratic equation in the 
twinkling of a commercial TV break. 


The Road Back 

LL good Luddites will have read 

with pleasure that the Vale of 
Leven District Council contemplates 
disposing of its mechanical roadsweeper 
and reverting to eight men with brooms; 
and this on the grounds of efficiency. 
Anyone who has tried to coax a cache 
of toffee-papers from under a _ horse 
trough with a mechanised sweeper, 
before a gallery of disaffected ratepayers, 
will know in his heart that the Council 
is right. If those eight men with brooms 
have found employment elsewhere, 
perhaps the Council would sign on 
seven maids with seven mops? 


Love in a Cold Climate 

HE right to own Everest, which 

may well be Nepal’s last territorial 
claim in Asia, has been ceded by China 
in a far friendlier way than we in the 
West are used to. Fifty years of Euro- 
pean land snarls have sown more 
dragon’s teeth than a cycle of Cathay. 
The colder the mountain, it seems, the 
warmer the diplomatic relations. If 
only the bleak, uninteresting plain that 
stretches from the North Sea to the 
Urals could be contoured dramatically, 
and if the Russians, who are clever at 
knocking mountains about with bull- 
dozers, could apply Tennyson’s advice 
in reverse—“ Dash back that ocean with 
a pier, Strow yonder mountain flat”— 
we might see peace in our time. 


What’s in a Name? 

HE return of the seventy British 

officers from the army in Ghana is 
said to be the result of Ghana’s de- 
cision to speed the “ Ghanaiasation” of 
her forces. All right, if you don’t like 
Ghanaiasation, you try. Ghanaianisa- 
tion? Ghanaiisation? Ghanation? I 
knew they were going to get into 
trouble as soon as they announced that 
the inhabitants of Ghana were to be 
called Ghanaians. | Goldcoastisation 
would have been so simple. 

— MR. PUNCH 
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THE BIRTH OF 
















































habits will change, and transport, even British hotels, will 

be revolutionised. From midwife to mortician, Ameri- 
cans are processed on a gigantic conveyor belt, but they feel 
that any environment can be mastered, any problem fixed: 
our celebrated flair for putting up with things may have to be 
scrapped. When, in America, the automobile wants by- 
passes, flyovers, underground or skyscraper garages, road- 
houses and motels, it gets them; if technology puts railroads on 
their way out, out they go. If the climate demands central 
heating and air-conditioned rooms, they are laid on, and if it 
pays the big corporations to sell food in the deep-freeze through 
supermarkets, small retailers go out of business. We must 
expect changes in transport, restaurants, hotels and motels. 

British Railways, of course, are already well in the move- 
ment. Since in America only freight trains pay, passengers 
are actively discouraged ; time-tables are arranged accordingly, 
and sleeping cars have a discomfort from which we have still 
much to learn. On a wider gauge, beds can be placed parallel 
to the corridor and come down on top of the wash-basin, so 
that anyone wanting to use it must raise the whole contraption 
and wreck the bedding. Second-class passengers put their 
heads into a recess so tiny that a sudden movement means 
concussion. Our narrower gauge may prevent these refine- 
ments, but the basic principle has been grasped, and our 
personnel have little to learn from the Americans in putting 
people off an obsolescent form of travel. Americanisation 
should merely give the good work more pep. 

For the motorist, on the other hand, things should look up. 
Ringed with by-passes and traversed by one-way streets, with 
disciplined pedestrians and speed limits that are enforced, 
American cities can take a volume of traffic which makes ours 
look manageable. And Americans refuse to tolerate the kind 
of paralysis which every August affects the roads from Exeter 
to Plymouth, or London to Clacton. Automobile owners in the 
United States are not a persecuted minority, victimised by every 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, lectured by moralists, generally 
assumed to be in the wrong, like Mr. Toad: they are a pre- 
dominant and powerful interest. When in Britain more and 
more people own cars, they will get more respect from the 
politicians; unparalleled purchase taxes may diminish; petrol, 
like American gasoline, may be cheap; licence fees may be 


ie the American way of life comes to us, venerable British 
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Angio-American Comparisons 


HOTELS, MOTELS 
and EATS 


By John Bowle 


spent on improving the roads: we may even get a road-system 
suited to the later twentieth century. Pedestrians as well as 
motorists may have to obey signals designed for them—as 
already in Hamburg and Copenhagen as well as America— 
and no longer cross the road by defying the traffic, an art which 
reaches its greatest virtuosity among the modern Athenians, 
but is tolerably developed here. Since the machine demands 
it, the motorist may also get a wide choice of motels; whole 
chains of them, connected by free long-distance reservations. 
Air-conditioned, often luxurious, always impersonal, these 
motels—as in America—will be placed not in the city centre 
but on the by-pass. If the drive-in open-air cinema will 
never be wildly popular in our climate, the motel is bound 
to proliferate. The resulting sprawl will be uniform, often 
hideous, but it will diminish the congestion of cities, and 
attract supermarkets to outer suburbs. It will also be part of a 
civilisation with much wider horizons. With double-tracked 
highways spanning a continent, the Americans make nothing 
of distance; air ferries and hovercraft, and probably a cross- 
channel bridge, will soon make us, like them, continentals, 
part of an Americanised Europe, linked by far-flung motorways. 
Already the Italians are linking Chiasso with Messina, via 
Florence and Rome, and the Ostend .motorway is being 
connected with the great German autobahns: we may soon 
think in distances comparable to those of the United States. 
Air transport will make this widening of horizons faster. 
In America a huge network of airlines puts our internal air 
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services to shame. When not icing up in blizzards, being 
caught in tornadoes—known as twisters—or being hi-jacked 
by Cuban gunmen, these jets and turbo-props are fast and safe; 
they provide free meals and sometimes Californian cham- 
pagne. The best way to travel from Chicago to Boston is by 
jet in three hours and to hire a Chevrolet Impala at the airport. 
In this country—smaller than many American States— 
aircraft of such power may not pay, but the helicopter and the 
hovercraft and the aerial- bus will soon compete with the car. 
Contrary to general belief our climate is better than that of 
much of America and, unless by some imbecile political 
isolation we are shut out of the Continent, modern aircraft 
will soon make it as easy to get from Manchester to Sicily or 
Athens as from New York to Miami. Our airports, among the 
most forbidding in the world, may even become modern. 

Most British hotels have long resisted American influence. 
The icy bedroom, the gas fire fed with shillings, the stuffy 
dining room and the knife-edged draught; the peculiar 
licensing hours and the service which stops at 8.45—all have a 
very ancient pedigree: Erasmus complained of our vegetables 
and Voltaire of our only sauce. But change is on the way. 
As more Americans arrive in more aeroplanes, rooms will be 
warmed by air-heating plants in the basement or cooled by a 
contrivance in the window. We may even by-pass the 
phase of roasting by water-radiator, now going out in America, 
and go straight to modern air-conditioning, thermostatically 
controlled. British cold is not, like that of the Mid-West, 
lethal, and to contend with oil stoves, coal buckets and wood 
fires is a very old-established hobby, nor do we need to turn 
our rooms into ice-boxes in summer; but superior American 
methods will tell. 

Politically it may have been a good thing for everybody but 
the Indians when the Anglo-Saxons dominated the North 
American Continent, but when Jefferson bought most of the 
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Middle West from Napoleon, it was to prove a gastronomic 
disaster. Continental Europe, with its august culinary tradi- 
tions and wealth and variety of wine, will long resist the 
dictates of the American mass-market. We are much more 
vulnerable; some of the worst traditions of American cooking 
came from these islands. American matrons in Cincinnati 
will toy with their food with the refined resignation seen in 
teashops in Cheltenham, and where the Continental commis 
voyageur enters a restaurant with panache and orders his 
Burgundian snails and tournedos Béarnaise with gusto, the 
American businessman consumes his enormous salad dressed 
with cottage cheese, his chicken Maryland tasting of card- 
board, and his synthetic sherbet, with just the melancholy of an 
English clerk putting tomato sauce on his fish and chips. We 
are not likely to see our Rotarians eating real deep cherry pie, 
swamped with ice-cream and washed down with iced water and 
black coffee, as dessert, and the City men in Simpsons and the 
farmers in the Bear at Devizes are not going to exchange 
draught Bass for milk-shakes, but the American cult of tinned 
and frozen food is insidious; it gives so much less trouble. 
Americans, like the British and unlike most Continentals, 
tend to think service in hotels and restaurants, as well as in the 
home, degrading; this prejudice is likely to be reinforced. 
But if no one in America will clean shoes in an hotel, and one 
does it oneself or goes out to the shoe-shine parlour, that 
institution will not easily take on. 

In transport, in hotels and in cuisine, the American 
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influence will thus transform, modify and undermine. How far 
will it produce a psychological change? 

Anyone who expects to find in America the pungently 
independent characters of Mark Twain, with the vocabulary of 
Mississippi boatmen or of the pioneers of the Far West, will 
be disappointed. Not only is the machine transforming, 
scarifying and littering an enormous continent; it has pro- 
duced the Organisation Man. The Americans are probably 
about the most conformist nation on earth: save in privileged 
circles, individuality is stifled in synthetic bonhomie, and the 
pressure of democratic public opinion has been reinforced by 
mass production as well as matriarchy. Are we to expect the 
same results here? 

The American machine is extremely powerful, but it will 
not make us into rootless nomads overnight or eradicate 
prejudices that go back to times before Columbus made that 
epoch-making discovery. We have never, anyway, so far been 
a nation of stay-at-homes: it is nothing new for a people who 
created the Commonwealth to have wide horizons. And the 
new machine-age will be as much Continental as American. 
Whatever the technological impact, Europe, to which, even if 
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they won’t admit it, the British belong, will resist with en- 
trenched customs and languages any psychological battering 
from across the Atlantic. And if, under pressure, British 
“reserve” gives place to American open-heartedness, and the 
more sullen aspects of our class-consciousness to American 
admiration for success, few sensible people will mind. 


Next week: Religion, by Monica Furlong 
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Enter Some Ministers, Shuffling 


and wish. 

My wish is that the pudding 
could be stirred more often, and for 
this I am prepared to give as many as 
six reasons, some better than others. 

1. A Cabinet reconstruction rekindles 
in the ordinary citizen his possibly 
flagging belief in the versatility, the 
sheer capacity of Ministers. If a Head- 
master were to announce to his staff in 
mid-term that Mr. Biggleswade would 
hand over his classical VIth Form work 


S TIR the pudding, they used to say, 








By H. F. ELLIS 


forthwith to Mr. Gee (Lower School 
French) to take charge of Gym and 
Fencing; that the Chaplain would be 
relieved of his clerical duties, or burden 
rather, in order to be free to be generally 
helpful around the place; that Matron 
would now combine the functions of 
groundsman and career mistress; and 
that a new post of Deputy Organist was 
to be created for Mr. Beauchamp 
(formerly Librarian), there would be 
something of a shindy in the Common 
Room. “What the devil,” the new 
Biology master (formerly Army Class 
B) would ask, “does Gee know about 
Euripides?” And in the hubbub the 
answer, if any, might well be lost. 
Ministers make no fuss at all. “I 
shall be finding my feet for the first few 
days,” they sometimes say deprecatingly 
in answer to a question about what 
immediate changes they propose in 
Commonwealth Relations or Housing, 
but there is no hint of insufficiency or 
alarm. Behind the modest smile one 
can detect a firm clear mind that has 
already shrugged off yesterday’s pre- 
occupations with Pensions or Trade. 
This immense flexibility and fortitude 
of mind renews confidence in the men 
who guide our fortunes; or alternatively, 
if optimism cannot be stretched so far, 
it serves as a reminder that it must be 


the permanent officials who really run 
the show. 

2. TV interviews occur. Nearly all 
short TV interviews have by their very 
nature a rich fatuity, but there is an 
extra something about interviews “on 
appointment” that transcends ordinary 
man-made tomfoolery. On the one 
hand we have the new Minister deter- 
mined not to commit himself in any 
way for the next three minutes; on the 
other we have an interviewer of the 
calibre of Robin Day or Ludovic 
Kennedy charged, with a series of 
questions so pertinent, so challenging 
and so loaded with dynamite that the 
Minister has no need even to be evasive. 
He can simply say “I think it’s a little 
too early for me to answer that,” 
knowing that the most naive viewer 
would think him unfit for office if he 
did. Thus the interviewer preserves 
his reputation for incisive, hard-hitting 
interrogation, the Minister loses no 
marks for indiscretion, and no faintest 
scintilla of meaning is communicated to 
the listening millions. This performance 
cannot be watched too often. 

3. Speculation thrives. Political corre- 
spondents weigh, after their fashion, the 
long-term intentions of the Prime 
Minister, the constitutional implications 
of the changes, the significance of the 
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“You've been rubbing him the wrong way all evening.” 


timing of this or that appointment; the 
less well informed are free to indulge 
their fancies about the comings and 
goings, the backstairs chatter, the 
meetings, the mutterings, the agonised 
looks of entreaty and reproach in the 
PM’s direction that must have preceded 
and followed the bald announcement of 
the changes. The present reconstruc- 
tion, it has to be admitted, has been 
below par in this respect. No Minister 
has been dropped, and in consequence 
none of those delectable letters begin- 
ning “I have felt for some time now . . .” 
has enriched the newspapers; not a 
whisper has been heard of “a desire, of 
which you have long, Prime Minister, 
been aware, to return to the business 
interests most gladly set aside at your 
request.” But heart-searchings and 
disappointed hopes and confidential 
notes angrily flung down there must 
surely have been, to be read about one 
day, if we are spared, in 

4. Better political memoirs. Nothing 
brings these books to life like a good 














reshuffle. After some long arid chapter 
on negotiations for the reform of the 
House of Lords it is like a refreshing 
shower of rain on the upturned face to 
read “Hailstone bustled into my room 
full of excitement this morning. He 
says the PM is determined to get 
Freddie, with his eternal sniffle, out of 
the Cabinet and means to send “Tufty’ 
Bingham to the Admiralty, fobbing 
Ricketts off with the Post Office. Bob 
Gooch, as everybody knows, is deter- 
mined to have the Treasury at last or 
get out, but it is hard to see how that 
can be managed without switching 
Tommy Bliss over to Sir Edward’s job, 
and the two are not on speaking terms 
already. We are in for a high old time. 
George rang, in no end of a tizzy, soon 
after Hailstone left, and Lady S 
wants me to go over after dinner. 
She'll have a finger in this pie...” All 
this is a big advance on a lot of gloomy 
twaddle about going to the House to 
hear Plugge, who was badly off form, 
on the export drop and then back to 








the club for a game of bridge. And 
mention of the Admiralty brings up 
another advantage to be gained from 
reshuffles, namely 

5. There is a good excuse, for some 
weeks afterwards, for not knowing 
which Minister is where. For anyone 
like myself who suffers from a vague 
belief that Marples, Eccles, Erroll, 
Powell and Bevins all either are or were 
Education or something to do with 
Roads, cannot place Watkinson at all 
and would go no further about the 
First Lord than to maintain that it is 
not, surely, Viscount Hailsham, it is a 
relief to be able to admit quite openly 
an inability to name more than one of 
the three Foreign Ministers. As for the 
new Minister of Welsh Affairs, what 
could be more but that, as a matter 
of fact, had better be reason number 

6. What could be more satisfactory 
than the recognition paid in recent 
weeks to the pride and status of the 
Principality? First a mountain and then 
a Hill... 
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“ But, my dear fellow, if I kept a detailed record of all 
my expenses I should have no time to make what little Tax Encounter 
Ido.” b y 
BERNARD 
HOLLOWOOD 





“* Well, no, she’s not exactly 
arelative, but Miss Shapton 
is terribly dependent.” 

















“Surely the TV sets are 
deductible—they’re my only 
way of keeping in touch!” 





‘ You, sir, you’re a man of 
the world, so you know what 
a few nights at the Ritz- 
Berkeley can set you back.” 





“ You say here ‘ Children’s 

Allowance £150’ when in 

fact I allow Timothy a level 
thousand.” 


“As you were, I’m wrong. 
Actually I got £2,510 on 
the UC deal— not £2,500 


as stated.” 





“cc Cigar?” 











“Receipts? But I’ve given 
you my word, haven’t I?” 
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Van du Pays 


By C. j. BAYLISS 
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Hey, as the vintage-and-veteran cult are apt to write, for a run in a veteran to end all veterans 


E first met Hortense in a 

\ \) disused flint pit outside 

Stanton Novers, whither 
we had been drawn by reports of an 
abandoned Fokker Tri-Car. The 
reports were false, or belated; all we 
found were a few flakes of rust, a 
quantity of light railway sleepers, and 
Hortense. We sat down, I remember, 
in her shade to temper our disappoint- 
ment with bottled beer, while Tubby 
Mandeville restored the second gear 
chain of his Prince Albert Speedster, 
which had brought us from the club 
house. Some idle ribbing from one of 
our number prompted me to explore 
the hulk behind us. The idea that we 
should adopt her was not mine, though 
I will admit, as I kicked the brambles 
away from her door, to a strong feeling 
of discovery. 

It has been suggested that we, a 
purely automotive group, chose to take 
Hortense under our wing because 
suitable material for restoration was 
running short. That is simply not true. 
We have several tons of most interesting 
remains in store and_ to take the long 
view, many of the cars rolling off the 
production lines at this moment are 
already excellent material for restora- 
tion. No, the reason lay nearer the heart. 
Hortense had been cast aside for reasons 
which had nothing to do with her 
design, her mechanical excellence and so 
on; she was a victim of progress. Our 
function, we felt, was to set her to work 
again, doing a useful job, to fulfil once 
again the ideals of her designers and the 
patient East Anglian craftsmen who 
built her. 

For those who never met Hortense, she 
was a Midland and Great Northern Joint 
Railway guard’s van of the Bunbury 
type, with half-veranda body and the 
finely detailed A-section underframe so 
typical of Bashworth workshops at their 
best. After clearing brambles, digging 
away the leaf-mould, de-rusting, de- 
woodlousing, and so on, we found her 
essentially sound. Refinements such as 
the guard’s overstuffed couch, the 
sal volatile bottle and the bath-chair 





hitching-rail had suffered irreparably, 
but, basically, she was as she was made. 

Moving her presented many difficul- 
ties; she was the largest vehicle we had 
tackled since the single-seater double- 
blown Bentley which made _ poor 
Fawnsley famous. All along the line we 
enjoyed tremendous assistance from our 
contemporaries, who were, I believe, as 
excited about Hortense as we were. 
First, 1 must pay tribute to Herban 
Garrett of the Wotan Society, who 
brought his 1879 Wotan Twin ploughing 
engine up from Halesworth and, over 
the course of six week-ends, hauled 
Hortense the 44 miles to our HQ at 
Mundingham. 

It was simply not practicable to put 
her, literally, back on the rails. ‘The 
atmosphere necessary for such humani- 
tarian experiment just doesn’t obtain in 
BR today. In fact, at that time, plans 
were afoot for turning the very line 
for which Hortense had been built, and 
over which she had worked for so many 
faithful years, into a road! At first, we 
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were resigned to making a_ static 
exhibit of her, but soon a more adven- 
turous idea took its place; why not 
restore her for work over that very 
road? Such a restoration would go, in 
fact, beyond restoration, and quite a 
debate ensued. But it boiled down to 
this: Hortense authentic and useless, 
or Hortense adapted and alive. I have 
no need to tell you which side won. 
Wheels were the first problem. How 
to find eight road wheels large and 
strong enough. There another of our 
contemporaries stepped in ... N.B. 
Edgely of the ex-WD Vehicle Club. 
He recollected a somewhat disreputable 
wartime incident (pace Mrs. Edgely!) 
in which a gondola-type tank carrier had 
plunged into Thurlaby Fen. With the 
enthusiastic assistance of the Wensum 
Steam Dredger Club we located and 
surfaced this monster and found that no 
fewer than 14 wheels were in good 
order, and of these no fewer than 5 were 
still fully inflated. A tribute to our 
East Anglian air! Next, the steering. 


‘““What—in your humble opinion—ts giving the trouble?” 
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Reg Childerhouse, our Hon. Sec., 
negotiated an exchange with the Fenland 
Road Works Society of four of our 
flanged wheels for the forepart of a 
Thunderer Steam Roller, and with 
some ingenious blacksmithing we were 
able to adapt it to turn Hortense’s front 
bogie via the hand-brake capstan. 

There remained the power unit. 
Various alternatives suggested them- 
selves, but we felt least violence would 
be done to the “rightness” of Hortense’s 
design if we installed a trusty old 
Austin Seven engine. _We had roughly 
135 of these very useful units in the 
club store at the time, and the local 
hedges, marl-pits and dyke-bottoms 
abound with spare parts, so we were 
not afraid of mechanical failure. The 
engine was slung neatly amidships and 
drove the rear wheels via the existing 
chain pockets through a reaper-binder 
gearbox of uncertain origin. 

While this mechanical skulduggery was 


in progress, Hortense’s mahogany body 
had been scraped clean and repainted 
in the M & GNJR livery of old gold and 
burgundy, all external metalwork either 
polished or blackleaded, and the interior 
fitted out in something like its original 
splendour. One unusual thing about 
Hortense was the lack of direct forward 
vision. Driving had to be entirely per 
the original periscope, which gave a 
very useful bird’s-eye view of traffic for 
many miles ahead. 

Unfortunately, work on the M & 
GNJR road had not progressed at the 
same speed as our work on Hortense, 
and our first and indeed our only runs 
were held on the existing highways. 
By and large the conversion was 
successful. Cornering was not all that 
it should have been, four hands being 
needed to turn the wheel when she was 
travelling at any sort of speed, and we 
relied on the principle of inertia for 
most of our braking power. Travelling 
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in Hortense was a great experience, 
however; one had a feeling of complete 
impregnability . . . false, as it turned 
out. There was room for the entire 
membership on board, and often we 
would hold travelling meetings, taking 
turns at that brute of a wheel and 
sunning ourselves on the veranda 
between whiles. Wherever she went, 
Hortense aroused considerable interest. 
We began to feel that she had regained 
her rightful place as part of the East 
Anglian scene. 

Naturally, performance was a secon- 
dary consideration in our restoration, 
but the following figures may be of 
interest: 

0— 5mph 11 mins. 12 sec. 

0—10 mph 35 mins. 23 secs, 

0—15 mph 1 hr. 12 mins. 16 secs. 
We averaged 35 miles to the engine. 

It might be wondered how, with the 
present so-called Road Worthiness Tests 
in force, we were able to take Hortense 














‘* Your only hope of early delivery, sir, is to enter as many Win-a-Car word competitions as possible.” 
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on the road. The answer is perfectly 
simple. Since she was first registered in 
1961 she was, under the Act, a new 
vehicle. If she had survived until 1971, 
she would have been eligible then for 
her first test. 

The end came one sunny Sunday 
forenoon when Reg Childerhouse, Buggy 
Engledow, E. C. Ebbage and myself 
loaded her up with Yarmouth Ale and 
three spare engines and tooled off for 
a run north towards Hunstanton. All 
went well until we approached the 
railway crossing at Newbury March- 
paine. The gates began to close 
against us, and we heard the miserable 
hoot of a distant diesel. Buggy initiated 
stopping drill but then, inexplicably, 
the gates began to open again. Not a 
one to waste kinetic energy, Buggy 
restored the revs and we rumbled on to 
the lines. I glanced out of a side 
window and to my horror saw the 
diesel only yards away, bearing down on 
us! 

“Jump!” I cried, and as a man 
four veteran enthusiasts leapt headlong 
over the rear rail and attained terra 
firma. There was a sickening crash from 
behind us, and the howl of tortured 
metal. We were able to take advantage 
of the fortunate proximity of the 
Railway Tavern to down a quick quaff 
before repairing, still somewhat shaken, 
to the scene of the fracas. 

Alas, Hortense was in the past tense. 
What nigh on fifty years of cold- 
hearted abandon had failed to do, one 
ding-dong with a diesel had succeeded 
all too well in doing. She was a complete 
write-off. It was with heavy hearts that 
we turned away from this sad scene and 
commenced the homeward slog. We 
were somewhat diverted by the sight, 
among the waiting ambulances, of a 
Daimler which was, in all probability, 
an example of the rare 1925 15/50 
trombone valve model. 

Even in her demise, Hortense was 
unique, for it was claimed that no major 
railway accident had been caused in 
quite the same way, in this country at 
least. It transpired at the enquiry that 
the signalman, catching sight of Hortense 
approaching, was thrown into momen- 
tary confusion, being an old M& GNJR 
employee, and had given us the right of 
way, forgetting the diesel which had 
already been signalled through. Added 
proof, if proof is needed, that it’s the 
old things in life that matter. 
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Confessions of an Ex-Driving 
Instructor 


By CHRISTOPHER MARTIN 


h | OT many instructors, I imagine, 
can boast 100 per cent successes 
from the pupils they have put 

in for the driving test. I can, not least 

because my most memorable pupil 
never got that far. He was a Russian 
monk, one of three I once had to drive 

from London to Oxford. Seeking a 

diversion from their plain-chant, I 

enquired if any of them drove (in 

Homeric Greek). The other two jerked 

their beards negatively upwards, this 

one cried “Da, da!’ I could guess 
what that meant, but had the wit to 
turn off down a lane before the experi- 
ment. We left the others on the verge 
as hostages, and his reverence climbed 
into the driving seat. There he sat 
staring at the gear lever, while I tried 
to remember whether Russians use 

Roman numerals. I am still not sure. 

He crossed himself three times and 

said a prayer, and off we went. As it 

happened he never got beyond 40 mph 
or-second gear (which has a recom- 
mended maximum of 20) and I would 
have been fairly happy but for his other 


idiosyncrasy: he took no notice of the 
steering wheel, but clasped both hands 
firmly on the fascia. It was not a very 
long lesson. After it was over he 
explained that his previous driving 
experience had been in a motor-boat. 

The episode proved the power of 
prayer, and did something, I like to 
think, for Anglo-Russian relations. It 
hardly qualifies, however, towards my 
vaunted 100 per cent. That was 
secured in Rhodesia. At that time I 
was recovering from a car-smash and 
wanted a temporary job. 

The smart white Ford running round 
town with professional L-plates on 
gave me the inspiration I needed, so I 
marched into the office of the Driving 
School. The ex-RAF type who filled 
it took one look at my scars, asked 
could I drive, and agreed to put me 
on his Operational Staff Waiting List. 
Next morning he rang me up, and I was 
appointed Chief Instructor. 

There were various pupils on the 
books, all promised tuition the minute 
an instructor could be spared. They 
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were forthwith made over to me, and I 
treasure fond memories of them all: 
Frau Schwarz, the Viennese sempstress, 
backing gently, oh so gently, into the 
barrels I had erected as obstacles for 
practice on a vacant lot; Mrs. van 
Bueren, who made me hold her spaniel 
while she performed; Joy, the netball 
mistress, who attacked her every prob- 
lem with gusto, and ended up marrying 
a crocodile hunter. But none of these, 
in my time there, did I ever get up to 
test standard. 

For my laurels I have to look to 
Mr. Patel. His name can be safely 
recorded without fear of libel, because 
Patel was the name of every Indian in 
the place, and they were all interrelated. 
My Mr. Patel, we agreed, should come 
daily, daily at nine o’clock. He had 
never driven before, but he was 
determined to learn in three weeks, and 
insisted that I drew up a timetable for 
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‘Seventeen thousand kilowatts! You 
must love electricity, Mrs. Dawson.” 


him to show the subject of each day’s 
lesson. He was himself also a teacher, 
he explained, a schoolmaster, and said 
syllabuses are requisite for the proper 
progressing of the pupil, is it not? To 
this there was no answer, so I drafted 
an impressive chart with fifteen boxes, 
each allotted to a separate item: 
Starting, Stopping, Signalling, Corner- 
ing, Reversing, Double de-clutching, 
Three-point turns—I can’t think what 
they all were now, but at the time it 
all looked thoroughly expert, and he 
pronounced himself satisfied, if not 
indeed honoured, to be under my hands 
for instruction. 
We proceeded, and apt pupil though 
he was (compared with those women), 
I stuck firmly to our agreed plan and 
had him manoeuvring for the first 
week amongst the barrels on my 
practice lot. After the lesson he would 
look at me plaintively. ‘Each and every 
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day I am making improvement, yes or 
no?” he used to ask. At first I kept 
saying yes, because it was true, and | 
believed in the carrot approach. Then 
I realised I was meant to say no, you 
are a sluggardly good-for-nothing pupil. 
So I did, and that made him much 
happier. 

Towards the end of the second week, 
by which time we were out on the 
highroad mastering the vagaries of 
African traffic, he began to get restive. 
I asked him what was the matter. 
“Next Monday I shall undergo my 
examination,” he announced, by way 
of reply. 

“But, Mr. Patel,” I protested, “I 
really don’t think you are quite ready; 
and besides, we haven’t completed our 


syllabus. What about Double de- 
clutching? What about Three-point 
turns? 


And” (a sinister threat, this) 
“what about the Highway Code?” 

“No matter,” he replied, in this new 
grand way of his, “everything is 
arranged.” 

I was taken aback at this, because | 
had vaguely imagined that should any 
of my pupils get good enough to be 
worth putting in for the driving test, it 
would be up to me to arrange. Not a 
bit of it. Mr. Patel assured me that he 
had personally paid his respects to the 
examiner, one Signor Marcopolo, and 
the test was being scheduled to take 
place at 3 p.m. next Monday. There 
was no more I could say; and for the 
rest of that week teacher-pupil relation- 
ships were strained, as I made busy 
efforts to initiate him into the higher 
mysteries of driving, efforts he treated 
with unnerving disdain. 

At the end of Monday morning’s 
lesson, I said I would meet him at 
2.45, and go round with him to the 
examiner’s. “That will not be neces- 
sary,” he said. I looked puzzled, and 
he had the grace to explain. “My 
cousin, Mr. Patel, is accompanying 
me.” The information was scarcely 
precise, and I suppose I still looked 
puzzled. “My cousin, Mr. R. S. 
Patel,” he said, and dismissed the 
subject. 

Mr. R. S. Patel, I had noticed, kept 
a brandy store, but I still did not see 
why that should disqualify me from 
seeing my first fledgling take his 
driving test. So I borrowed another 
car, and followed afar off, like St. Peter. 
Messrs. Patel arrived at the examiner’s 
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“The first thing to decide is whether, psychologically speaking, you want a wife or a mistress.” 


office, and my pupil went in, a round 
brown paper parcel about a foot long 
under his arm. He was in there quite 
some time. This, I reflected, was what 
he meant by paying his respects; and 
the Briton in me stiffened with indig- 
nation. At last he came out arm-in-arm 
with the Signor and they got into the 
car. I started my engine, and prepared 
to sleuth them. We set off, turned left, 
left again, into a yard and back to the 
examiner’s office. It was a perfunctory 
test. 

Anxious not to implicate myself in 
the means of its attainment, and still 
uncertain what official action I ought 
to take, I waited some minutes before 
approaching my pupil to congratulate 
him on his success. But my pupil’s face 
was crestfallen. “Alas, Mr. Martin,” 
he said, “it is a most terrible business. 
I am not passing my driving test.” 
Secretly relieved at the incorruptibility 
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of Rhodesian officialdom, I sympathised 
warmly, and reminded him that he still 
had four lessons outstanding. We made 
our usual date for nine o’clock in the 
morning. 

I was there in good time, but he had 
beaten me to it. “Look,” he cried, 
waving something in front of my face, 
“here is my driving licence. Everything 
has been arranged.” I had no occasion 
to enquire how, and he did not let me, 
but seized my hand and shook it hard 
instead. “As a token of my humble 
gratitude and respect,’ he was saying, 
“T have arranged for a small parcel to 
be delivered to your doorstep. No, no, 
pray do not protest, it has all been 
arranged.” 

Not many days later I had (for other 
reasons I need not go into here) to 
leave the job, so I have managed to 
keep my 100 per cent record of 
successes unimpaired. 

























Whatever 
became of . es 


... the Aberdeen joke? Two taxicabs 
collided in Aberdeen and _ fifty-four 
people were injured. An Aberdonian 
gave his fiancée lipstick because he knew 
he would get it all back. Jests like these 
are now scarcer than semi-colons in the 
Daily Express. There is a new generation 
which actually thinks Aberdonians are 
normal people. Not so long ago BOAC 
was boasting of transporting “ Aber- 
donians cannily” and the reference 
seemed as dated as Oxford bags. What 
extinguished the Aberdeen joke? Not, 
surely, the protests of Scots Nation- 
alists? Not, surely, the Englishman’s 
inherent sense of fair play? It is unlike 
this nation to give up an old joke. An 
explanation is required. —E.S.T. 
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“He attempted to add salt.” 
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““She’s not called the Mrs Beeton 
of East Grinstead for nothing.” 
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All 
Dressed Up 
and 

Nowhere to Go 


A Poor Man’s Guide to the Affluent 
Society 


By MALCOLM BRADBURY 


8 — Getting Back to Nature 


N non-consumer societies, nothing new ever happens; 
if and if it does nobody ever knows about it, because they 

assume that it has happened before. Things always 
seem the same, even though they are not. . Thus the wisest 
people are those who have lived longest, since they have 
learned all the knacks for dealing with a consistent world; 
and father always knows best. Non-consumer societies 
believe in privacy, since everything that people do is ordinary 
and predictable and human. There is no publicity, since 
nothing is interesting enough to deserve it; there is no news, 
but only repetition. All events have happened before, and 
no new means are necessary for dealing with them. 

In consumer societies, however, people believe that 
everything that happens is happening for the first ttme. And 
because things are so new they have to be eternalised. They 
are reported in the papers. They are filmed. They are 
tape-recorded. They are photographed. If this doesn’t 
happen the event doesn’t count; if a thing happens only once, 
it doesn’t exist. Hence in America people no longer go on 
holiday to enjoy themselves; they go on holiday to take 
photographs. They then show themselves the photographs; 
and thus they have the holiday in the sitting room, at home, 
afterwards. Thus I once asked an American whether he 
had ever been to Europe. “I went this summer,” he said, 
‘but I don’t remember anything about it, because I haven’t 
had time to look at my slides yet.” Likewise in consumer 
societies people believe that anything that happens in private 
doesn’t exist. Diplomatic meetings behind closed doors 
are considered not secret but non-existent; and they have to be 
repeated in public before people will believe in them at all. 

Non-consumer societies believe in privacy, and consumer 
societies do not. There was a time when in England the 
freedom of every man to live his life in his own way was 
taken for granted. A man could do what he liked behind 
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closed doors and so long as he was not threatening the 
monarchy or the established church he was not interfered 
with. Once an Englishman’s home was his castle; but 
nowadays, as with all castles, it is expected to be open to the 
public. Observe the spread of the picture window. The 
picture window was invented by the people of America; and 
it was invented not in order that people could the better 
look out but in order that they could the better look in. In 
America it is considered a socially hostile act, like wearing 
dark glasses, to draw one’s curtains at night; it shows that one 
has something to hide. People who hide themselves are up 
to no good; and the result is that everything, even things that 
we should think of as very private indeed, is done in public, 
in groups. ‘The Americans cannot believe that anyone should 
wish to be private, since there is nothing he can do when he 
is; they think of isolation as a misery and loneliness as a proof 
of social failure, of incapacity to adjust to the group. Americans 
have picture windows and undrawn curtains because how 
else are people going to see what kind of furniture you have 
and how- many friends you’ve got? The latest thing in 
America is the all-glass house, in which there is only one walled 
room, in the centre, and even then people can watch you 
going to it. 

To-day, however, in England the taste for the private is 
the most expensive of tastes. The man who seeks, in these 
days of intellectual and political as well as economic oligopoly, 
to get away from government altogether is hard put to it to 
find a place in which he can be alone. There are, to-day, no 
lonely beaches to swim from, no unused roads to ride over; 
the countryside is permanently filled with people who spend 
their time looking for privacy in large groups, and the indi- 
vidualist in these matters is confronted with a major problem. 
Wherever you find to Get Away From It All, you find It 





“IT know I’m all you have in this world—that’s why I’m 
leaving you.” 
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“I always make a mental note of those who break into a trot.” 


has got there ahead of you. Foreign travel affords no 
answer; wherever you travel, you travel in hordes, and if you 
find, at last, a remote south sea island you will doubtless find 
that a party from the Island of the Month Club is there 
already. Moreover you will face contempt and obloquy from 
your fellows if you try; there was a time when solitude was 
a widely respected social ideal, while now it is considered 
to show a desire for privilege and a dislike for humanity. 
Wordsworth, to-day, would not find the Lake District what 
it was, and people for whom a primrose by the river’s brim a 
yellow primrose is to them and it is nothing more mill about 
there in their thousands, At Thoreau’s Walden Pond there 
is not an inch of space to move, and by-laws forbid praying 
and meditation. 

I have suggested that provincialism and pastoralism have a 
real function for the man who wants to free himself from the 
contemporary turmoil. However, there are in England 
to-day virtually no primitive societies left, and the provinces 
in these days of urban sprawl are at least two hundred miles 
from London. There is no way of escaping from the super- 
market and the chain-store; and even the Isle of Wight has 
30 mph signs so that the people over there can have the 
benefits of civilisation. Self-sufficient communities have 
gone by the board; even voluntary serfdom is impossible. 
I personally have made my separate peace with the East 





Riding of Yorkshire, where there are people who still haven ’t 
been vaccinated and where car drivers have to know what to 
do when their car is attacked by geese. There is still a 
local community sense, which I attribute to the fact that we 
all know that we are all the first to go in the event of atomic 
attack, and to the fact that there are no trains whatsoever 
from Hull to London (there are only trains which go to 
Doncaster and then wait for days until they are attached on 
the back of other trains traipsing down from Leeds or Scotland) 
and so people in the area have given the Great Wen up 
completely. It can whistle for all we care. 

Voluntary pastoralism—another name for it would be 
living in the country—clearly affords a solution, if you can 
find any country to live in. But even if you do there is no 
guarantee that it will stay that way; the dedicated countryman 
is always in permanent retreat. No matter how far into 
rusticity one goes, the town, advancing in great grabs and 
swathes, catches up in due course. The reason for this is 
surely that in our modern world the spectacle of someone 
else’s privacy constitutes a challenge for, or indeed an insult to, 
others. ‘Thus in our part of the world there are villages that 
live permanently in fear and trembling of being described in 
the press as “‘Yorkshire’s prettiest village.” The journalists 
who do this kind of thing know not what they do; but there 
are in fact people all over the country poised to act upon 
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information of this sort. Within days, or even hours, they 
have packed the village main street, calling for ice-creams 
and public toilets, while others of the party scavenge round the 
extremities of the village selecting people’s gardens for. the 
deposit of rusty tin cans and burst mattresses, those traditional 
items of the tripper’s stock-in-trade. Presently the elec- 
tricity board is round to cut down trees; the village shop, its 
owner maddened by dreams of sudden wealth from tourism, 
is turned into a contemporary supermarket with chrome 
fittings and modern lettering; the council is bringing in 
concrete lamp-standards and kerbstones and a speculative 
builder is there. with a pile of bricks and plans for an estate 
of bow-fronted semis. ... It is time for the privacy-seeking 
man to move further off into.the wilds. 

This primitivism that I am describing is difficult; but it is 
functional. For not only is privacy. pleasant, it is also self- 
sufficient; and fortunate is the man, in the consumer society, 
who does not have to depend on anyone else. For in a 
consumer society what one has to have done for one increases, 
while the attention and interest devoted to them diminishes. 
In non-consumer societies, people work because work is a 
good, and because there exists for them an ideal of service— 
one could see this in the in-built punctuality and punctilious- 
ness of the old-fashioned railwayman—which makes excellence 
in their jobs a part of the pleasure of them. They think in 
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terms of a community; but in an anonymous society people 
work only for money and see their social duty to be only the 
increase of their income and the advancement of their trade. 
The consumer society is devoted to more and more goods 


‘made less and less well and serviced more and more badly; 


and the only jobs that are done well are those a man does for 
himself. In non-consumer societies people behave politely 
and work well because the people they work for they meet all 
the time. Now it doesn’t matter, because no one ever sees 
anyone else again. The man who lives in the country stands 
at least a chance of finding the old, pre-consumer community 
sense alive, the old puritanism, the old tough-mindedness, 
the old no-nonsense attitude that mother used to make; and 
if he does not, then perhaps, at least, he can learn to cultivate 
his own garden. 





In next Wednesday’s “Punch” 
THE CATEGORISED SOCIETY 


H. F. ELLIS, too late to expose his contem- 
poraries as status-seeking, affluent, waste-making 
or stagnant, opens up a rich new vein of social 
categories, beginning with “The Umbrage Takers.” 











The Viking Ship 





HIS dynamic chap from head- 
quarters had spent the morning 
beefing about my _ efficiency- 
quotients, the shop-stewards had 
murdered the afternoon demanding 
three tea-breaks or else, the train home 
broke down for a black-hole half-hour 
and as I slumped into the house my 





“I think it’s time to start a ‘ Beyond- 
the-Fringe-is-Terrible’ movement.” 


By PATRICK RYAN 


wife said, “For God’s sake go in there 
and draw a Viking ship for your 
daughter.” 

My wife and daughter, thanks be, 
row even more with each other than 
they do with me. Most of their up-and- 
downers are about bushels and_pecks, 
irregular French verbs and pictures of 
Cliff Richard pasted on the bedroom 
wallpaper. 

Although my welcome could have 
used a spoonful or two of wanton 
rapture, I was gratified to be accepted 
at last as a homework consultant. Un- 
education has hampered me in this 
field and all scholastic problems are 
normally taken to my learned wife. 
Educated though she may be, she 
couldn’t draw an egg so you’d recognise 
it and heaven help all who sail in.any of 
her Viking ships. Although liberal in 
judgment of her own performance, my 
daughter is a perfectionist with home- 
work-helpers and major fall-out was 
inevitable over her mother’s galleys. 

“Just leave it to me,” I said. “I'll 
draw it while you’re steaming the fish.” 

The student, eleven years of despera- 


tion, was crouched over the table. The 
floor was littered with fury-crumpled 
sketches. 

“What’s up?” 

“That Miss Chater. Write, she says, 
a composition about Leif the Lucky 
and draw a picture of a Viking ship. 
And she knows I can’t draw.” 

“Who was Leif the Lucky? A 
Norwegian card-sharp?” . 

“He sailed to America in ap 1000. 
A long time before Columbus and my 
mother hates me.” 

“She doesn’t. 
either.” 

Wristy as Rubens in my new-found 
ascendancy, I deftly sketched in the 
sweeping lines of a longship. For ten 
minutes I applied my artistry at full 
stretch, tongue-tipped in concentration, 
curving planks, bellying out the square- 
sail, swooping up the prow and topping 
it off with the fearsome head of an 
eagle. I passed her my masterpiece in 
silent pride. 

“What’s that supposed to be?” she 
said. 

“A Viking ship.” 


She just can’t draw 
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“* Congratulations . . 


“Tt looks like a duck with a sail up.” 

“Tt’s not a bit like a duck.” 

“Then what’s it got a duck’s head 
and that great beak for?” 

“That’s the figurehead. They put 
them on their ships to frighten the 
enemy.” 

“They’d have a job to find an 
enemy that’s afraid of ducks.” 

“Tt’s not a duck. It’s an eagle.” 

“Miss Chater didn’t say anything 
about eagles on Viking ships.” 

I rubbed out the eagle and fitted a 
simple curlicue. 

“It looks like a gondola now,” she 
said. “Be all right in Venice, but Leif 
the Lucky could never get to Green- 
land in that. It’s too thin and high out 
of the water.” I erased my upper- 
works, lowered the deck and gave it a 
Braddock-size beam. 

“You’ve overdone it,” she said. 
“All the Norsemen would get their feet 
wet. The waves would come through 
the oar-holes. And you’ve forgotten 
the oars, haven’t you?” 

I built up the bulwarks, rubbered in 





. they’ve given you the Order 


the ports and herring-boned out the 
oars. 

“That’s a bit more like,” she said. 
“But it’s not very big, is it? I’ve seen 
bigger boats than that on the Serpentine. 
Where are you going to put all the 
people?” 

“ All what people?’ 

“Leif the Lucky took 204 people 
when he went to Labrador. They’d 
have to lie down five deep in your 
little boat.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me he had 204 
people aboard when I started?” 

I scrubbed out the bows entirely and 
extended the craft to the edge of the 
paper. It was a very long longship and 
if Leif had been a ten-pin man he 
could have had a built-in bowling alley. 

“And where’s the hedolion?” she 
said. 

“The what?” 

“The hedolion. The platform where 
the helmsman stands.” 

I drew in a shaggy man with a 
rudder. She made me alter it to a 
steering-paddle. By the time I’d got it 
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of Lenin.” 


right the paper was threadbare around 
the hedolion. 

“Twelve oars each side,”’ she counted. 
“That’s not many to row 204 people. 
Oxford and Cambridge have sixteen 
oars just to row eighteen people.” 

“Leif the Lucky,” I said through 
gritted teeth, “was so-called because he 
always had the wind behind him.” 

“Being funny won’t help me with 
Miss Chater. I’ve written in my 
composition how he got stuck in the 
Sargasso Sea and had to row his way 
out. He’d never get away from all that 
weed with just twelve oars a side.” 

“You didn’t tell me about the 
wretched Sargasso Sea!” 

“There’s no need to shout like my 
mother. That won’t get my homework 
finished.” 

I couldn’t scrub out my deck again. 
One more dab with the rubber and 
we'd be clean through to the table. The 
only way to increase the oar-power was 
to build upwards. I drew another rank 
above the existing team. 

“That’s forty-eight,” she said, 
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‘What do you mcan, ‘Automatic’ —if 
one has to keep twiddling from ‘Park’ 
to ‘Reverse’, ‘Neutral’ to ‘Drive’ to 
‘Lock-up’ ?” 





“But he’d 
want more than that to clear that 


patronising as a nannie. 


terrible weed. And what about the 
rowers’ helmets with horns on? You’d 
see those over the bulwarks, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“T just don’t care about their 
helmets with horns on,” I yelled. “If 
your lucky Norsemen want to get out 
of the Sargasso Sea then it’s all hands 
on deck and we’ll make the lot row!” 

In a pencil frenzy I drew deck upon 
deck, bireme . .. trireme .. . quadrireme 
.. . building a sea-going skyscraper to 
have gladdened the hearts of Medina- 
Sidonia, laying rank upon rank of 
ever-increasing oars until the whole 
production looked like an amphibious 
Viking hedgehog. I’d teach her to 
string me along. -One look at my 
maritime monstrosity and Miss Chater 
would have her on Wednesday deten- 
tion till they ban the bomb. I drew 
rows of two-spiked helmets peeking 
over the top like antlered Chads, put a 
tasselled Turkish tent over the hedolion 
and stuck Kirk Douglas up front 
blowing his wassail horn. My ulcers 
were beating like citric tom-toms as I 
slammed down the pencil and heaved 
back the chair. 

“That’s the lot. All 204 of the 
perishers out there toting that barge 
and heaving that bale. If Miss Chater 
asks you what you’ve got there you 


tell her it’s a Viking quinquireme. A 
quinquireme of Nineveh from distant 
Ophir beating up the Channel in the 
mad March days...” 

As I walked out to my steamed cod 
and tinned rice pudding Emergency 
Ward 10 came on. My daughter never 
does homework after Chris Anderson 
appears so she stuck the drawing in her 
composition-book and packed her bag 
for school. 

I don’t know what that Miss Chater 
does with her priyate life but when she 
came to mark that Viking saga she was 
either drurk, in love, or temporarily out 
of her skull. She gave us five out of ten 
for the story, and she gave us ¢en out of 
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ten for the picture. 

Maybe it was her idea of a snide joke 
and if she catches this piece I’d like her 
to know that she has ruined my literary 
career. Such violent success has led to 
my appointment as Permanent Artistic 
Homework Assistant and what little 
spare time I was earlier able to salvage 
from drinking is now devoted to drawing 
ground-plans of the Taj Mahal, extracts 
from the Bayeux Tapestry, bushy- 
topped trees, Beethoven in his deafness, 
a young migratory locust, four common 
vegetables, mangonels, My Ideal Bed- 
room and a section through the digestive 
system of Our Dumb Friend, the 
Rabbit. 


No Surrender 


HATEVER we do, we mustn’t believe the Russians, 
Whatever we do, we mustn’t be taken in, 


Behind the friendly smiles 
Are dark Slavonic wiles 


And worse behind Nikita Khrushchev’s grin. 


Whatever we do, we mustn’t be fooled or diddled, 
Whatever they say, we mustn’t believe a word; 


To give a tinker’s cuss 
For folk who can’t discuss 


Our palpably honest and peaceable plans in the spirit 


conceived by us, 
Would be simply absurd. 


— J. B. BOOTHROYD 
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Oom-Pah To-day 
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E. S. TURNER peers behind the music-stands at next week’s Brass Band Championships 


an infant is hardly weaned before 

his lips are attempting a sterner, 
chillier embouchure. If he is to play solo 
cornet in a brass band before puberty 
sets in, which is what the family may 
expect, the sooner he gets down to 
practice the better. 

The learner may be coached by his 
father or elder brother, but equally by 
his mother or elder sister, for the days 
when the brass band was an adult male’s 
preserve, like bell-ringing, have gone. 
No doubt a film casting director, if 
requested to produce a brass band, 
would field a team of twenty-five middle- 
aged character actors, all crusted, craggy 
or bulbous, with their tunic collars un- 
fastened. This would hardly be a fair 
picture of, say, Upton Colliery Work- 
people’s Band, which has six women 
and three schoolboys in its ranks. 

There are about one hundred 
thousand bandsmen in Britain to-day. 
In 1900 there were three-quarters of a 
million, but in those days there was 
nothing else.to do. The competitive 
zeal is still strong: the Daily Herald 
National Brass Band Championships 
opening next week will attract a record 
line-up of twenty-seven bands, playing 
“ten tons of instruments worth more 
than £200,000,” to the Albert Hall 
finals. Simultaneously, sixty-nine more 
finalists will compete in near-by town 
halls. 

Brass bands, whatever else they are, 
are a movement (so are accordeons; 
violins, unless one greatly errs, are not). 
The brass band movement began soon 
after Sax produced his saxhorn in 1843, 
but the first contests were crude 
challenges, rather like prizefights. The 
national championships began in 1860, 
the year when Enderby Jackson con- 
ducted 1400 bandsmen at once. The 
lads of the Besses o’ th’ Barn, most of 
whom looked like Abraham Lincoln, 
could buy a cornet for £1 18s. (as 
against £52 to-day), a bombardon for 
£3 18s. (£242 for a bass to-day, and 
£22 for its case) and an eleven-key 
ophicleide for £2 8s. (just try buying an 
ophicleide). 


| coint are towns in Britain where 





Playing a brass instrument called for 
“manly effort,” which set it apart from 
sneaky, lascivious toys like the lute. 
The gnarled fingers of colliers could 
depress pistons or move slides when 
they could not pluck delicately at gut; 
and when a man had learned to play 
one valved instrument he could move 
on to another. The brass band was just 
what was needed to make the Industrial 
Revolution viable. Its prestige rose even 
higher when Mr. Beever of Huddersfield 
began riding about the Northern moors 
on his horse, dismounting from time to 
time to measure groups of bandsmen 
for the trim uniforms his firm still 
provides. 

In those days brass bands formed up 
in a square and the standard of playing 
was square too. Sophistication came 
slowly. Not till 1924 was the square 
broken when an Australian band adopted 
the concert layout at Belle Vue, 
Manchester. Between the world wars 
there was constant nagging for better 
discipline and prizes were awarded for 





deportment. Bandsmen were expected 
to march on two by two, deploying in 
such a manner as to suggest they knew 
where they were going; then to rise to 
a soft roll of drums as the conductor 
came on and touch their caps to him. 
They were required to be buttoned up 

at all times. 

In those days also there was much 
fuss about “borrowed players,” a 
euphemism which sometimes covered 
the use of somebody else’s star player at 
a contest. In modern championships 
bandsmen sign their names just before 
taking the platform and their signatures 
are compared with the specimen signa- 
tures in the organisers’ possession. No 
doubt the members of the Hallé would 
agree to do the same if they challenged 
the London Philharmonic. 

There is a notion that the story of 
brass bands is the story of works bands, 
supported by the cohorts of temperance 
and salvation, but a knowledgeable 
researcher insists that there are nine 
locality bands to every works band. 
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“Tl pay the fine out of the housekeeping this once—but it’s the last time you’ ll 
get me to join in a sit-down protest.” 














































Nevertheless, over the years the works 
entries have given a great impetus to 
the movement. There are firms like 
Black Dyke and Munn and Felton 
which are better known, perhaps, for 
their music than for their products. 
Occasionally a sneer is voiced at brass 
bands which “advertise” breweries, 
but it ‘would be hard to show that 
Foden’s ever sold an extra wagon or 
Fairey an extra aircraft through the 
efforts of their bands. Will anyone say 
that Jaguar shares have boomed because 
the works band has reached the second 
division? 

The companies have been more cir- 
cumspect than football clubs in their 
quest for star players. In the ’thirties 
the advertisement columns of the 
British Bandsman (founded 1887) con- 
tained items like these: 

“Soprano and cornet players wanted. 
North Country band. Only first-class 
players and first-class electricians need 
apply. 

“A large colliery in South Wales 
requires first and second trombones. 


Suitable work can be found under- 
ground. 





“Smallthorne Band (Potteries) re- 
quires players. Work for colliers, 
hauliers, fitters, electricians etc. 

“Wanted, efficient bandmaster for 
the Royal Oakeley Silver Band. As- 
sured position at 10s. per day as 
working foreman under the Urban 

District Council (state work accus- 

tomed to).” 

No one could say that dazzling bribes 
were being offered here. Sometimes a 
colliery promised surface work, but 
usually it was made clear that even the 
fanciest flugel man would have to hack 
at the coal face. If free cottages were 
given, they were not advertised. One- 
and-sevenpence an hour and bags of 
overtime were the rewards of musical 
skill. 

There were also advertisements by 
mission bands seeking trombonists who 
were Christian men first, musicians 
second and tradesmen third. Various 
police forces begged for players of all 
kinds, saying nothing about ability to 
follow footprints across flower beds. 
Even in those days there was scope for 
women: 

“Conductor, aged 33, no children, 





THEN AS NOW 


THE MARBLE ARCH 














Classical Group which will, in all Probability, be on the Top of the Marble Arch 





by the First of May. 


The moving or demolition of London Arches has always caused controversy. Marble Arch stood, 
until 1851, outside Buckingham Palace, and its defenders were eager to suggest uses for it, e.g. that 
it should be a police station. The Great Exhibition opened on May Day. 


- April, 1851. 
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requires lady. 25-35 as housekeeper- 
companion. Must be cheerful, 
thoroughly domesticated, fond of gar- 
dening and a band enthusiast. Good 
home for suitable person.” 

Traditionally, Yorkshire is oompah- 
land, but Cornwall has an impressive 
list of town bands. As many as twenty 
have been found in twenty-four square 
miles. The list of finalists in section 
two of this year’s National champion- 
ships contains, on successive lines, the 
City of Cambridge Band and the Croy 
Parish Band, of Kilsyth, Dunbarton- 
shire. Croy is a parish of 200 houses. 
In the same group is the Treorchy 
Secondary School Youth Band. 

Is the North, one wonders, keeping 
its end up? Does it send its bands 
swaggering into the local jail to elevate 
the inmates, as they do at Gloucester? 
Does it dispatch its junior bands to play 
in Swiss casinos, as Bournemouth’s 
Oakmead Boys’ School Band has been 
doing? (Usually the only reports about 
British schoolboys in Switzerland are of 
disorderly behaviour in ski hotels; this 
makes a change.) Can the North field 
a band with five sets of fathers and sons, 
like that of Aldbourne, Wiltshire? If it 
cannot, it can certainly point to the 
Dinnington Main Colliery Band, all the 
members of which are inter-related. 

There is, as always, a wastage of good 
bandsmen to symphony orchestras, 
dance bands and the Army. What can 
you do when the Parachute Regiment 
offers “plenty of sport, adventure 
training at home and abroad, seventy 
days’ leave each year, good food and 
pay?” But at least the Army enters its 
Territorial bands for the National 
championships, even if the Salvation 
Army does not. The brass bands try to 
look on defections as good mistresses 
look on the departure of maids they 
have turned into “treasures”; their 
consolation is that they have enriched 
humanity. 

To start a brass band from scratch 
you need about £1,000-£1,200 worth 
of instruments and between £200 and 
£500 worth of uniforms (there are 
sometimes offers of second-hand uni- 
forms with friendly warnings like 
“trousers poor”). A modern trend is to 
wear blazers, which are cheaper than 
tunics. Once your band has found its 
feet there are plenty of firms ready to 
silver its brass instruments; silver is 
thought to have more style and is easier 
to clean. A motor coach will come in 
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useful. Whereas a woman can carry 
£250 on her back without apparent 
fatigue a bandsman humping a big bass 
of the same value over the fields to the 
railway station is conscious of an undue 
expenditure of that manly effort which 
made the movement what it is. If your 
players are going to drive their own 
vehicles they must not be jealous of the 
Salvationists who, as abstainers, qualify 
for lower insurance premiums. 

Your worst handicap may be the 
local bandstand. A writer in the British 
Bandsman revealed that many of the 
sketchier bandstands of to-day were 
rushed up in the last war to encourage 
“Holidays at Home.” It is time, he 
says, we had more of the shell type and 
fewer of the umbrella or open kind. 
Not many local authorities, it seems, are 
bandstand-conscious; though some of 
them are sufficiently band-conscious to 
provide full-time instructors for schools. 

Postscript: Granada has just re- 
circulated that old chestnut about the 
Lancashire brass band which returned 
home victorious, but late, from a 
festival. Not wishing to wake their 
wives, the bandsmen took off their 
clogs and marched barefoot down the 
village street, while blowing mightily on 
their instruments. One would merely 
add that to attend a festival in clogs is 
no way to win a deportment prize. 





BLACK MARK... . No. 2l 


. for the fourpenny stamp 
issued to celebrate the CEPT, 
whatever that may: be. Perhaps, 
considering the appalling design, it 
is happy in the anonymity of its 
initials. The official GPO version of 
Her Majesty divides the stamp 
neatly down the middle. A covey 
of pink-and-white doves is in flight 
from her neck towards the top left- 
hand corner of the stamp, cleverly 
grouped so that if you half-close 
your eyes you can see that their 
formation makes the shape of a 
larger pink-and-white dove. Above 
them is an attenuated figure 4 in 
pale blue. Behind Her Majesty’s 
left ear is a geometrical design of 
post-horns enclosing the mysterious 
initials. At a guess the whole 
design is the result of a four-way 
split in the selection committee; 
the parties were irreconcilable, so 
they each put in a bit to suit them- 
selves and agreed to tint odd sections 
with pink because this was the first 
time they’d been allowed an extra 
colour and it seemed silly not to use 
It. 
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Prep-School Swanker 


By RICHARD USBORNE 


SEE there are no Orbuthnots in 
I the London Telephone Book. Yet. 
It may take a little time. 

Orbuthnot was two terms junior to 
me at prep-school, and he quickly 
established himself as a terrible swanker. 
Anyone who arrived as a new kid in 
either the Spring or the Summer term 
was pretty well on his own. There 
might be one, or at most two, other 
new kids. The main squish came in 
September, and by the end of the 
calendar year they had learnt the 
jargon, knew the ropes, may even have 
had their first swishing, and were 
ready, indeed anxious, to despise some- 
one junior. So the new kid in a non- 
squish term was like a passenger for 
India who gets on the boat at Port 
Said. He was required to watch his 
step, pay respect to his immediate 
elders and not to be cheeky or put on 
side. 

Orbuthnot arrived alone at the 
beginning of the Summer term, in a 
chauffeur-driven Rolls, without parents, 
and wearing, not the School/Billings 
and Edmunds red tie, but an ordinary 
“hols” tie. Once you had the hang of 
the school taboos and prejudices, you 
thought it new-kiddish or low class to 
arrive in the school tie the first day of 
term. But for a new kid not to arrive 
in a red tie was swank. 

Orbuthnot was quick to suck up to 
masters and boys. He was always 


getting parcels, and his mother wrote to 
him on thick notepaper with deckle- 
edges in enormous envelopes. Swank. 
But the trouble was that Orbuthnot 
was difficult to suppress, and in any 
tussle or wrestling he proved jolly 
strong and able to look after himself. 
In the Boxing in the middle of his first 
term he easily won the ‘Tiddlers’ 
Weight event, and made Pardoe mi.’s 
nose bleed in the final. Pardoe mi. was 
in his second year, and he didn’t like 
it. 

We tried to tease Orbuthnot about 
his name. One witty boy who knew his 
Catechism was supposed, when the 
batey Head had asked him his name in 
his first term, to have said “N or M, 
Sir!” We used to chant at Orbuthnot 
“What’s your name really? Orbuthnot? 
Really!” which doesn’t sound very 
witty now, but seemed wonderfully 
funny then. We said his name must 
have been a mistake at the font, pro- 
duced by godfathers and godmothers in 
his baptism, wherein he was made, etc., 
etc. Orbuthnot said No, it wasn’t a 
mistake, and that one day he’d tell us 
why it wasn’t Arbuthnot. But he didn’t 
want to swank about it, he said. 

Well, this sounded exciting, and we 
made him tell us. But he made us 
promise not to tell anybody, as it really 
might sound like swanking. So the 
story was round the school in about 
two days. 
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Orbuthnot said his family were once 
called Arbuthnot, and they had been 
chieftains in Scotland. But there had 
been two brothers who had had a 
terrible quarrel over an English countess. 
The brothers had agreed to fight a duel, 
the winner to marry the countess. The 
younger brother had killed the elder 
with his claymore and their father got 
in a bate and told the surviving son 
to change his name as he had dis- 
graced the family by marrying an 
English countess. So, as snubs to his 
father, the son had changed his name 
only to Orbuthnot, had jumped on a 
horse with his countess and gone to 
live at the English Court. Several 
generations later the Orbuthnots had 
brought the Arbuthnot castle in Lanark- 
shire because the Arbuthnots had 
become terribly poor. And the first 
Orbuthnot was this young new-kid’s 
great - great - great - etc - etc - recurring - 
grandfather, and “honestly, non- 
swanking,” said Orbuthnot, “all the 
Orbuthnots in the world are related 
still and there are very few of us left.” 

Swanking, of course, but it was a 
jolly exciting story, and after that 
Orbuthnot told us about what he did in 
Scotland in the hols. Non-swanking, 
he shot stags and carried them down 
from the hill-tops over his shoulder, 
he caught salmon easily. They had a 
crofters’ ball at the Castle. He wore a 
kilt and changed for dinner into 
another kilt. He had some connection 
with the people who made Edinburgh 
Rock, and he got it free. And so on. 
Terrible swanking, but _ terribly 
interesting. 

Orbuthnot revealed to Mr. Ives, who 
ran the Entertainments, that he could 
do the Sword-Dance, and at the end of 
his second term he had his kilt and 
some swords sent down and he did the 








Sword-Dance as part of the Concert. 
He asked Mr. Ives to go and stay with 
him in Scotland, and Mr. Ives went, 
and met a lady there whom he married. 
That meant that Orbuthnot was sort of 
connected out of school with Mr. Ives, 
and as Mr. Ives was terribly popular, 
this added to Orbuthnot’s swank. We 
thought we had Orbuthnot on the 
griddle when we heard Mrs. Ives call him 
“Jamie.” Christian names at our prep- 
school were like nail-parings and so on 
with primitive tribes. If your enemies 
got hold of them, it could be very 
damaging. We chanted “Jamie! Jamie!” 
at Orbuthnot, but he didn’t seem to be 
embarrassed, so we gave it up. 

Orbuthnot swanked his way through 
four years and then went to Harrow. 
He was not disliked much by any of us 
except Pardoe. Having beaten Pardoe 
in the Boxing, and made his nose 
bleed, three years later Orbuthnot got 
into the Rugger, XV as stand-off half 
when Pardoe looked like a snip for his 
cap at this position. Probably there 
were other things that rankled with 
Pardoe. 

I pretty well forgot about Orbuthnot 
when I left. As far as I know, he now 
bosses a few thousand acres in Lanark- 
shire. I see his picture in a kilt in the 
Tatler at the Braemar Gathering some- 
times, and he’s got a blond beard and 
one of those long sticks with a V at the 
end. So he’s probably swanking still. 
I became friends with Pardoe again at 
Oxford, and have kept in touch with 
him since. He became a Chancery 
barrister, and then took over the 
management of a sort of Foundling/ 
Barnardo Society in the Midlands. It 
isn’t the Foundlings and it isn’t 
Barnardo. But it runs a large house 
near Birmingham where tots left on 
doorsteps of. churches and so on get 
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looked after and, if not adopted 
brought up and trained for citizenship, 
and so on. 

Pardoe and his wife have no children 
of their own, and the job suits them 
down to the socks. I have been up to 
stay with them. 

Do you see the punch-line coming? 
Pardoe is Chairman of a small com- 
mittee inside the Group, which has to 
name these tots. Smith, Jones and 
Robinson are obvious choices of names. 
But Pardoe sometimes goes further 
afield. He has named at least two 
foundlings Pardoe and, after I’d been 
there for a week-end some years ago, 
he named one boy Usborne. He tells 
me he has produced another Usborne, 
a girl, just this summer. Fine. I hope 
they do well. But Pardoe told me, too, 
that three times so far he has given 
foundlings the name Orbuthnot. For 
some reason, he said, it had seemed 
just right for that type of male baby 
that, in Wodehouse’s phrase, looks like 
a cross between Boris Karloff and Lon 
Chaney and seems to show a tendency 
to swank, even in its Moses basket. 

In case you’re now off to look 
Orbuthnot up in Debrett, don’t bother. 
For sufficient reasons the names Orbuth- 
not and Pardoe are fabricated for the 
above story. But the story itself isn’t. 
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A Masque of Meat 


SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 
WHAT has become of the Roast Beef of England 


Only costs us money 
Which is what we’ve got! 





adopted 
‘itizenship, 


10 children 


suits them I might bring down the price 
deen up to Of the few, dear, tiny joints 
i That Englishmen think nice! 

e€ coming? 
mall com- 
i Re oe FIRST SEMICHORUS OF HOUSEWIVES 
Jones and My mummy was a lady, a lady, a lady 
s of names. So she ordered her meat by telephone, 
es further And never had to choose it 
oe ye Inspect it or refuse it 
years ago, Or buy a round of sirloin on her own—— 

He tells 
r Usborne, SECOND SEMICHORUS OF HOUSEWIVES 
ne. I hope My mum she was a wonder, a wonder, a wonder, 
Id me, too, And even when Dad was on the dole 
— ups She fed us hash or stew 
ia geen Every other day or two, 
male baby But we never saw a joint cut whole 
, looks like TOD 
ff and Lon FULL CHORUS OF HOUSEWIVES 
a tendency And so she could not teach us Aion 
basket. ; 
Oe tock The pieces of these creatures 
on’t bother. Which, though their shapes look funny, 
nes Orbuth- Are delicious in a pot; 
ted for the 


itself isn’t. 








The meat that made our nation great? 
And why is it sold so cheap in the stockyard 
But eaten so dear upon the plate? 
(Takes a microphone and camera crew to find out) 


A MIDDLEMAN 
Though farmer dnd butcher may scoff, it 
‘Is true, this tale that I tell—-— 
I am scarcely making a profit 
On the meat I buy and then sell! 


So take everyone else’s excuses 
With a generous helping of salt, 
For if there are any abuses 
I assure you it isn’t my fault. 


A BUTCHER 
Buy my English silversides! 
Buy my lovely brisket! 
Buy a piece of shinbone! 
If only you would risk it 
And buy a bit of flank or hock - 





That’s why we order fillet 
Because it takes no skill, it 


A FARMER 
O last year I fattened a tidy lot of stock 
With hay and with silage and a bit of cattle cake, 
Put when I went to market I got a nasty shock 
For fatstock were so plentiful small profit did I make. 


This year I have no cattle, but will keep in barn and bale 


My hay, and my silage and a bit of cattle cake 
And when the winter comes I will make a tidy sale 


To all my fellow farmers who have made last year’s mistake. 


And so lect us pray that they haven’t had this wheeze 

About hay and silage and a bit of cattle cake 
Or my profit will have vanished with the leaves from the trees 
And the great English nation will be short of steak. 
— PETER DICKINSON 
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In the City 








Men of Property 

UILDERS were marked out as the 

first intended victims of the July 
squeeze. They were doing roaring 
business, mopping up scarce labour and 
even scarcer capital and contributing 
very little to the export drive. Their 
“guilt” was underlined by the guidance 
given from on high to banks and in- 
surance companies suggesting that loans 
for building and property development 
be moved to the bottom of the list 
and, if possible, removed from the list 
altogether. 

So much for the intention. It has, so 
far, miscarried. The building business 
may have lost some of its roar; but it 
is still extremely good and profitable. 
The sources of finance have not sud- 
denly dried up. That is partly due to 


the fact that some of these companies 


have raised capital by issues of ordinary 
shares to their own shareholders on 
mutually attractive terms—below the 
market price as the shareholders’ tit-bit 
and at a lower immediate interest charge 
as the advantage to the company. 

The main reason for the continued 
flow of capital to the building and pro- 
perty world is the closeness and per- 
manence of the links it has forged with 
the insurance companies. Many millions 
of insurance money had been promised 
to property companies before the July 
measures were announced and those 
commitments are sacrosanct. The 
money is still flowing into bricks and 
mortar—and this is one of the reasons 
why the insurance. companies, the 
largest of the institutional investors, 
have recently been such poor clients for 
their stockbrokers. Not for a long time 
have insurance companies’ investment 
managers responded so negatively to the 
advice that streams to them from the 
Stock Exchange. 

The link between insurance com- 
panies and the property world has been 
reinforced by an equity bond. It was 
some time ago that the insurance 
companies woke up to the fact that they 


were enriching others but not themselves. 


by making large loans to property 
developers without taking a _propor- 
tionate share in the profits yielded by the 
operations which they made possible. 
And so began the practice by which 
insurance companies mixed their loans 
with demands for a share of the equity. 
It has brought these insurance companies 
large capital profits, an expanding 
source of income; and conversely it has 
secured the property developers an 
assured source of finance and a sprink- 
ling of new directors who, when they 
talk money, talk big. 

A good example of this marriage of 
property with money is that of Hall- 
mark Securities with the Sun Life 
Assurance Society. Hallmark is not 
among the giants, but it is one of 
the more dynamic and enterprising of 
the property developers. Last year. it 
obtained £5 million of long-term finance 
from the Sun Life and soon after issued 
some ordinary shares to the company. 

This year a second instalment of £5 
million was arranged but on this 


In the Country 





After You’ve Gone 
uae the last pink haunch has 


gone the town turns over and 
takes a nap before resuming normal 


life. The gnarled blue-jerseyed men 
take up the thread of their soft talk 
which is now of lobster and mackerel 
instead of trips to the lighthouse and 
how much to charge for a close look at 
the three-masted barque. Chandlers 
are full of regulars instead of seasonal 
yachtsmen. The miniature golf-links 
are taken over again by crow, rook and 
jackdaw and the seagulls stop behaving 
like jealous ragpickers and resume their 
dignified commuting from cliff to 
harbour and back. 

In the streets the ear is assailed once 
again by the gentle “me dear” instead 
of “sup it up, Albert.” No need to be 
startled by a voice coaxing, “Come you 
*ere, me lover . . .”: it is only a native 
walking her dog, for here where England 


_ dips a knobbly foot into the Atlantic 
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occasion the equity sugar has been pro- 
vided not directly by Hallmark Securities 
but by allowing Sun Life to secure an 
interest in the equity of the varioussubsi- 
diaries and projects which the additional 
£5 million will finance. Whatever 
markets may be doing at the moment, 
Sun Life remains “equity minded ”— 
at least in the property business. 
Hallmark Securities may have beaten 
the Chancellor’s gun by a few weeks in 
securing a large amount of additional 
finance; but it is making up for this by 
obeying his exhortations on dividend 
payments. The group profits last year 
more than doubled but the final 
dividend is being held at 30 per cent, 
making 60 per cent less. tax for the year. 
The directors say that profits would 
clearly. have justified a final dividend 
in.excess of that which was forecast 
“but the board have observed the 
Chancellor’s plea for restraint.” For the 
shareholders it is a case of hope deferred 
but on the face of this is hope that 
will be duly realised. — LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


the strangeness which R. L. S. com- 
mented on endures. Shirts are ironed 
with one sleeve tucked inside the other, 
chickens are sold minus liver but with 
gizzard inside, warts are still charmed 
by moonlight, pasties are staple food 
and a minor domestic catastrophe is 
described, “‘The lamp smeeched and 
the air were full of blacks.” 

Bubble-gum machines and a ham- 
burger bar are not reliable indications of 
modern living. The air of mafiana bred 
of the warm humidity falls like a mist 
when the last charabanc roars up the 
steep inclines. In the sleepy lanes that 
smell of hot tea as the privet walls are 
sheared for the last time one gets 
glimpses of empty garages strangely 
decorated. The car will henceforth 
sleep in the open for it is time for the 
tobacco harvest to be racked. These 
giant chamois gloves will hang there, 
turning colour, mellowing, before being 
processed into bars that look like bulked 
dates. Only at the autumn show will 
the do-it-yourselfers show the fruits of 
their labour, poring in reverent silence 
over their precious weed. 

As for the sea, it has plainly reverted. 
Dirty grey and fierce-combered, it tries 
to snatch the beach-huts before the 
men can dismantle them. Full of hatred 
of the land, it shows its real self again 
as though it had never been gentled, 
never borne on its back rafts and 


paddle-boats and little children on 
lilos and the white, white legs of Auntie. 
— STELLA CORSO 
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mart THE PLAY 


Othello (RoyYAL SHAKESPEARE 
‘THEATRE, STRATFORD-UPON- 
Avon) 


Do Re Mi (PRINCE OF WALES) 


RANCO ZEFFIRELLIS produc- 

tion of Othello at Stratford is so 
elaborate that it seems to have jumped 
back half a century. It would not have 
been thought scanty even at the old 
Lyceum. He has designed the sets 
himself, and often they are very re- 
warding, creating in the manner of 
Veronese a Venice of crumbling palace 
walls and civic splendour. Those for the 
interior of the Senate and for Othello’s 
arrival in Cyprus are particularly fine. 
But all this magnificence is achieved at a 
heavy cost to Shakespeare. Our excite- 
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ment dims while we wait impatiently for 
scene after scene to be changed—the 
performance took more than four hours— 
and nothing is more distracting than 
an. enormous pillar wobbling, as one of 
them did on the first night when Othello 
leaned against it. Signor Zeffirelli, who 
understands lighting better than most 
producers, would have been kinder to 
Shakespeare if he had relied on it for a 
swifter and simpler production. We no 
longer expect to find in a theatre the de 
luxe trimmings of a Hollywood film. 
Sir John Gielgud is not a natural 
Othello, and one sees why he has resisted 
the part so long. His voice has none of 
the rumbling organ tones that made 
Godfrey Tearle’s performance so memor- 
able, and physically it is beyond him to 
suggest the whole animal depth of 
Othello’s jealousy. On the other hand it 


Dorotuy TutT1n as Desdemona and JoHN GreLGup as Othello in Othello 


is a great pleasure to hear the verse 
spoken as perfectly and as sensitively as 
he speaks it, and in a less cumbrous 
production he might have been much 
more moving. Where dignity and 
breeding are needed, as in the Senate 
scene, he is splendid. 

And so we come, unhappily, to Iago. 
I wish I could find something to praise 
in Ian Bannen’s performance, but I 
cannot. To make any sense of the play 
Iago must appear an honest man. 
Mr. Bannen makes him such an out-and- 
out scoundrel that obviously someone 
would long ago have locked him in a 
dungeon. He plays him as a psychiatric 
case, giggling hysterically at his own 
villainy, with a nervous tic and an 
intermittent stammer to make it quite 
clear to everybody that reliability is not 
his strong point. Often he gabbles the 
verse inaudibly. Othello’s protestations 
about his honesty become more in- 
credible than ever. 

Against this rather confused back- 
ground Dorothy Tutin’s Desdemona 
and Dame Peggy Ashcroft’s Emilia 
stand out clearly, beautifully spoken and 
rich in feeling. The scene in which 
Emilia prepares Desdemona for bed is 
the most moving here. 

Cassio is well played by Brian Murray. 
I didn’t see any advantage in Paul 
Hardwick making Roderigo a cousin of 
Aguecheek. As usual with Signor 
Zeffirelli, the crowds, especially in the 
arrival at Cyprus, are handled very 
skilfully. When the reluctant scenery 
has been mastered, his production 
should settle down into something better. 


Do Re Mi is an American musical on 
the popular brassy pattern that follows 
convention fairly strictly except at two 
surprising points. First, there is a mini- 
mum of amorous treacle, and, second, 
the whole thing winds up with the moral, 
stoutly rammed home, that the American 
dream of ploying your way to the top 
isn’t the best route to happiness. 

Its hero, who has to learn this lesson 
the hard way, is one of those fellows 
who disdains a job and, always hoping to 
pull off a big deal, does so in juke boxes 
and finds himself in the middle of a 
gang war. He is Max Bygraves, whose 
genial personality I like but whom I 
don’t find very funny. He has a loyal 
little wife, whom he neglects and who 
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chief pleasure in this entertainment was 
Maggie Fitzgibbon’s playing of the part, 


and the first-night audience appeared to 
‘agree with me. She is a natural come- 


dienne, with a very taking manner and a 
strong sense of satire, and she brought 
down the house in her wild bedroom 
song called ‘“‘Adventure.” 

A hit is also made by a young actress 
named Jan Waters, who has an excep- 
tionally fine voice and can sing a senti- 
mental song in an agreeably antiseptic 
way. These two would lend distinction 
to any musical comedy. Otherwise there 
is little to shout about. Danny Green, 
David Lander and Harry Ross un- 
selfishly take the parts of a simian trio 
of juke box gorillas, and Steve Arlen, 
who has a good voice, is the honest 
operator on whom they muscle in. The 
lyrics and music are without originality; 
the best tune is ‘Make Someone Happy.” 
There is surprisingly little dancing but 
one very spirited cavort by the gangsters 
on their way to smash the juke boxes. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 
The Young Doctors 
On Friday at Eleven 
Paris Playgirls 


BOUT the original novel (by Arthur 
Hailey) I don’t know, but the 

film The Young Doctors (Director: 
Phil Karlson) should really be called 
something on the lines of The Old 
Doctor. Fredric March, excellent as 
Pearson, senior pathologist at Three 
Counties Hospital, is the dominating 
figure; and though the film consists 
essentially of two interwoven stories in 
which a junior pathologist (Ben Gazzara) 
and a young assistant surgeon (Dick 
Clark) are importantly concerned, it is 
Pearson that one remembers. Mr. 
March is really a very good actor indeed. 
The theme becomes clear as soon as 
the film begins with the arrival of Dr. 
Coleman (Mr. Gazzara). He is a brisk 
new broom, and Pearson, resenting his 
youth and confidence, is in due course 
tempted into countermanding one of his 
orders for little other reason than that he 
gave it. But it was an important order, 
and there is the prospect of a death 
because it was not obeyed ... This is 
undeniably the basis of the climax; all the 
same, such a summing-up is a misleading 
over-simplification. The film grips the 
attention with very much more than such 
fictional contrivance. For one thing it is 
full of documentary interest: it was made 
with the assistance of the American 
Medical Association, at four real New 
York hospitals, and its clinical detail is 
handled with taste and skill. Moreover 
there is surprising variety of scene, 
quite apart from certain exteriors: the 
hospital has its quota of echoing corridors 








Ben Gazzara as Dr. David Coleman and Frepric Marcu as Dr. Joseph Pearson 
in The Young Doctors 


and operating-rooms, but we get a 
glimpse of every part of its life, from the 
canteen to what I think I heard called the 
Mortality Review Committee. And 
though the interwoven stories involving 
the two younger doctors (by way of the 
wife of one, and a nurse loved by 
the other) are founded on very much the 
usual sort of emotional problem— 
Will the baby die? Will it be necessary 
to amputate?—they are well done and 
credibly as well as ingeniously fitted into 
the fabric of the whole, as illustrations 
of its main point. Each is radically 
influenced by Dr. Pearson’s distrust of 
change, his conviction that the methods 
he has long been used to need no improve- 
ment. 

Mr. March presents the character 
admirably. This is not a caricature, 
but a portrait of a man whose failings 
one can understand and sympathise 
with. No one else is shown in equal 
depth; Mr. Gazzara is simply the repre- 
sentative of a younger generation, one 
gets little idea of the sort of man he is, 
and most of the others are not much 
more than sketches based on the per- 
sonalities of competent players. But 
it’s a well-made film, with some unusually 
literate dialogue, engrossing throughout 
and very well worth seeing. 


A familiar, though admittedly nearly 
always successful, formula—the planned 
robbery by a small group—and an 
“English version”; On Friday at Eleven 
(Director: Alvin Rakoff) did not sound 
very promising. Of course the “English 
version” technique is less likely to be 
objectionable in an action story than in 


anything else, because little faults caused 
by post-synchronisation or dubbing in the 
details of dialogue and behaviour are less 
important; but even so practically none 
are noticeable here. Whether this is 
because the English version was “ super- 
vised by Roy Boulting” I don’t know, 
but it might be. Anyway, this turns out 
to be quite an effective piece, with little 
sign of the stiltedness and artificiality 
that films made in several versions often 
show. 

This is a three-way co-production, 
Germany-France-Italy; Britain and the 
US are represented in the cast (Rod 
Steiger, Ian Bannen), and the script is 
by Frank Harvey from a novel by James 
Hadley Chase. ‘‘On Friday at eleven” 
a little group of five, including a beautiful 
girl (whom the synopsis declares to be 
flint-hard, cold as an iceberg, but who in 
the film is nothing of the kind), steal an 
armoured truck containing a million 
dollars. Then it is a question of whether 
the safe-cracker member of the gang 
(Jean Servais) can get it open before 
nemesis catches up with them, and you 
don’t have to be told the answer to that. 

There are several good points about 
the picture. The scenes of the planning 
and briefing are freshly and ingeniously 
handled, being intercut with flashes of 
what actually happens; the safe expert, 
at least, is something of a character, a 
dedicated craftsman in marble (tomb- 
stones); and one or two of the suspense 
scenes are excellently done. It is nothing 
but superficial entertainment, and it’s 
uneven, but in its way it’s quite good. 


There are the ingredients of not at all 
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a bad film in the Swedish piece that is 
being shown under the title of Paris 
Playgirls (Director: Barbro Boman), but 
the result is spoiled by a mixture of 
pretentiousness and inefficiency. Even 
so, it has excellent moments. Apparently 
the original title (it is literally translated 
for us on the screen) means “Swedish 
girls in Paris,” and that really sums up 
what the picture is about. It’s the old 
story of the innocents in the big city, and 
follows the varying fortunes of three 
pretty girls who have come to Paris 
because of its glamorous’ reputation. 
Some of the detail is very good (the life 
class at the art school, the noisy laundry), 
and certain brief scenes come off re- 
markably well; but too often a piece of 
narrative ingenuity is noticeable without 
being effective. And—particularly at the 
beginning—some of the music is so loud 
as to suggest that it’s direct sound, coming 
from a gramophone in the visible scene; 
which is distracting and doesn’t help the 
illusion at all. | — RICHARD MALLETT 


AT THE GALLERY 


The Burhle Pictures 


OR those who have not yet seen the 

seventy-eight French paintings, re- 
cently shown in Edinburgh, from the 
Biirhle Collection in Zurich some very 
interesting visits to them can be made 
at the National Gallery until November 
5. Of the ten Manets, “ Bordeaux: 
the Harbour” shows the artist in his 
happiest, most scintillating mood. The 
condition of the picture being very near 
perfect one can respond easily to the 
brush strokes, lazy or lively, as they 
sweep across the complex scene of 
masts, sails and waterside paraphernalia, 
simplifying, defining, and_ enriching. 
The colour scheme is largely one of 
soft greys, blues and yellows with here 
and there a touch of green or gold. 
Was the art of sketching ever at a 
higher level? Was there ever a more 
adroit, more debonair artist? 

Certainly it was not Cézanne, whose 
sober beauties and distinction are usually 
not achieved without considerable signs 
of struggle; much in the way of human 
charm goes overboard, nor can I be 
convinced that all his distortions, such 
as the squint in the self portrait, were 
consciously made with aesthetic intent. 
However, this portrait and that of his 
wife and that of “The Boy in:a Red 
Waistcoat” are rarely satisfying in regard 
to composition and colour. 

But for human appeal in portraiture 
we must turn to Degas’s group of his 
friend the Vicomte Lepic and his two 
little daughters, Monet’s “Camille 
Holding a Dog” and Ingres’s portrait of 
Monsieur Devillers in a very elaborately 
painted uniform. Among figure pieces, 
not quite portraits, are two by Corot, of 
a type of his work which his admirers 
prize as much as his landscapes, and 
‘Toulouse-Lautrec’s “Red Haired Girl” 








painted eleven years before his death. 
Students will greatly enjoy Manet’s white 
robed “Woman in Oriental Dress,” and 
three small compositions by Delacroix. 
If the foregoing are all major attractions, 
I have still said nothing of some notable 
landscapes by Van Gogh, Sisley and 
Utrillo, and early paintings by later 
members of the school of Paris. 

A note should be made of Vanessa 
Bell (1880-1961) at the Adams Gallery, 
24 Davies Street, W.1—sixty-one canvases 
by this most gifted and delightful artist. 

— ADRIAN DAINTREY 


O)\\ as BS Be. UB 
Corn Still Green? 


OME years ago, before the Education 
Act .of 1945, this paper carried a 
joke drawing of two young men propping 
up a bar, one saying to the other, “Just 
because you didn’t go to a public school 
you think you know everything.” I was 
reminded of this clever inversion while 
watching Monitor’s felicitous “Private 
World of George Williams,” in which 
Emlyn Williams told the story of his 
early struggles in the mean environment 
of North Wales. Only a night or so 
earlier Tonight had taken me to Jarrow to 
hear what the younger inhabitants of the 
rebuilt town had to say about the famous 
march and the proud walkers, and some- 
how the two programmes and the joke 
fused into a luminous unity. I have been 
aware, I hope, for some years (for as-long 
as Mr. Gaitskell anyway) that the loyal- 
ties and camaraderie of the younger 
generation owed little or nothing to the 
“ Ask your Dad!” sentiments of the post- 
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war Left, that a touch of affluence had 
miraculously released the submerged 
tenth from the old social bonds of common _ 
privation and suffering. But I did not 
realise how dramatic and complete 
the upset has been. In Jarrow all the 
people interviewed, with the exception 
of one old-timer, were emphatic that the 
march was best forgotten. It had nothing 
to do with modern Jarrow, no more than 
Peterloo or the Battle of Cable Street. 
It was something that a handful of old 
fogeys rattled on about. It was a bad old 
joke: it made the town a laughing-stock. 
It was past history. 

Now, I would like to know what those 
same interviewees thought of Emlyn 
Williams’s beautifully poetic narrative. 
My guess is that they were unimpressed, 
or possibly vaguely embarrassed. 
“'They’re still at it,” they would say, 
“the old ones, still harking back and 
rattling skeletons in forgotten cupboards.” 
And who would blame them? After all, 
what was a bit of unemployment com- 
pared with the present threat of nuclear 
annihilation? 

For my generation, however, Williams’s 
autobiographical sketch was a rare delight, 
full of humour and evocative charm. 
Monitor’s team pulled out all its stops for 
this item, a rich film background of the 
child’s haunts, dramatic Dickensian 
reconstructions of the child’s moments 
of revelation, and of course the faultless 
commentary. This was television at its 
best, a handsomely balanced pattern of 
alphabet and image. Sentimental? Yes, 
but why not? g 

Another Monitor item, a discussion 
between Huw Wheldon and Michael 
Ayrton about the artist’s work on the 
myth of Icarus, was, I thought, a near 
miss. The myth itself is gossamer, 
hardly suitable for the lengthy, pedestrian 
and Germanically philosophical treat- 
ment it was afforded. We saw next to 
nothing of the sculptures and paintings 
that had inspired the item, being treated 
instead to a tenuous and repetitive 
analysis of Icarus’s motives and their 
significance in the world of H-bombs and 
man-made satellites. Ayrton, as always, 
was convincingly sincere and eloquent, 
but for once I found Wheldon’s inter- 
viewing less than expert. Sluggish. 
It might have helped if the speakers 
could have agreed beforehand on the 
pronunciation of Daedalus. 

Sid James’s new series Citizen James 
has got off to a good start. Hancock’s old 
feed-partner has his own henchman in 
Sydney Tafler and the pair quite obviously 
are hand-in-glove. The script-writers, 
Sid (yet another Sid) Green and Dick 
Hills, have already taken the Hancock's 
Half-Hour formula as their prototype 
for situation comedy, and very neatly 
they perform. At present they lean rather 
too heavily on slapstick contrivances of 
plot, James’s monstrous chuckle and 
Tafler’s dead-pan bewilderment; but 
they are learning. This programme 
could become a genuine funny. 

— BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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THE DURABLE HUMORIST 
By RICHARD MALLETT 


Wodehouse at Work. Richard Usborne. 
Herbert Jenkins, 21/- 


HIS is about Wodehouse the 
writer. Mr. Usborne has never 
met the man, and such personal 

or biographical facts as emerge are there 
to illustrate or explain references in the 
stories, or points of technique. He 
knows Orwell’s essay and gives some 
attention to the emphasis on school, the 
feeling of a vanished world, the charac- 
ters’ tendency to have a mental age of 
fifteen; but this is essentially a techni- 
cian’s book, not a psychological study. 
It will fascinate any technician in the 
same game, but it will please the general 
reader too, partly because of the wealth 
of amusing examples and partly be- 
cause of the ingenuity and perception— 
and learning—with which Mr. Usborne 
collates them, infers origins and traces 
influences. He is dealing only with the 
published fiction (“I have to ignore 
Wodehouse the playwright, Wodehouse 
the song-writer and Wodehouse the 
film-writer,”) but even that means 
eighty or more books,’ novels and 
collections of stories. He knows them 
all in detail, and sets out respectfully, 
affectionately, by no means solemnly 
“to see what makes them durable across 
sixty years, in spite of their formulas, 
their repetitions and their timeless 
disregard of changes in social attitudes.” 
After a general introductory chapter 
about the work as a whole, there are nine 
chapters each of which is an examina- 
tion, in depth, of one department of it, 
some of them mainly concerned with a 
dominant character (Psmith, Ukridge, 
Bertie Wooster, Jeeves and others) and 
some with a particular kind of narrative 
(the school stories, the light novels, the 
short stories). At the end of each is a 
page of quoted “images” from the 
stories, “metaphors, similes, hyper- 
boles, descriptions of sounds, smells, 
tastes and moods,”’ full of amusing stuff. 
And it is this, surely—the language, 
the imagery, the “buzzing” dialogue 
(“a rich mixture of glancing parodies, 
quotations, word-muddles and false 








concords”)—that has been the most 
important factor in making the stories 
“durable.” The characters are nearly 
all types, often interchangeable under 
different names from book to book. 
The world is an Edwardian world of 
house-parties, butlers and “rich, jobless 
younger sons” that has long ceased to 
exist. The plots, carefully constructed 
as they are, depend very much on such 
devices as spur-of-the-moment im- 
personation, without any thought that 
newspaper photographs, let alone TV, 
have made it difficult. Yet none of this 
matters, because the writing is funny. 
The writing, too, is the individual, 
unique Wodehouse, no more translatable 
than poetry, as the Appendix “The 
French for Wodehouse” (a shorter 
version of which appeared in these 
pages) shows. Similarly with the ques- 
tion of dramatising the Bertie-Jeeves 
stories: “When it gets down to de- 
ciding how to handle the stories, what 
actors to use and (especially) in what 
period and costumes to place the 
incidents, the Production Company 
retires baffled.” They are meant to make 
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their effect on the printed page, where 
the willing reader can be undistracted by 
reality. 

The influences are a fascinating study. 
There are many resemblances between 
the Mike school stories and Stalky, but 
as Mr. Usborne points out the attitude 
is different: Wodehouse wrote for boys, 
Kipling for masters and parents. Still 
more interesting are the reminiscences 
of Conan Doyle to be noted in the 
stories told through a narrator: Jeeves- 
Holmes solves the problem to the awed 
surprise of Wooster-Watson, in stories 
almost every detail of whose construction 
can in a few instances be paralleled. 
And in the “Knut” language of Bertie 
Wooster and Psmith and similar heroes, 
“amongst other influences I think I 
hear Sherlock Holmes, Baboo Jabberjee, 
Beetle imitating King, Stalky, Dick 
Swiveller, Mr. Micawber and, perhaps, 
Raffles.” 

As for the sources of quotation . . . 
A cursory count reveals twenty-seven, 
from Shakespeare to “ Rosie M. Banks,” 
for Jeeves alone; but I was surprised to 
find no mention of Coleridge. I have 
long had an impression that the six 
lines beginning “Like one that on a 
lonesome road doth walk in fear and 
dread” (printed always, of course, as 
prose) was Wodehouse’s favourite quo- 
tation. But perhaps it was simply some 
character’s favourite quotation—it’s too 
long since I checked. This lively, 
perceptive, entertaining book has made 
me want to renew acquaintance with 
that, and a great deal more. 


NEW NOVELS 

The Mighty and Their Fall. Ivy Compton- 
Burnett. Gollancz, 16/- 

Immediate Possession, and Other 
Stories. Ronald Blythe. MacGibbon and 
Kee, 16/- 

The White Stone. Carlo Coccioli (trans, 
by Elizabeth Sutherland and Vera Bleuer). 
Heinemann, 18/- 

The Window. Alasdair Clayre. Yonathan 
Cape, 16/- 

It is a pity that Ivy Compton-Burnett’s 
novels are so often spoken of as an 
acquired taste, because that special world 
and those special characters of hers seem 
to me to be the inventions of a novelist 
of great substance. It is, of course, her 
stylised way with conversation—those 
short, staccato moral dialogues that no- 
one ever had—and her settings among a 
vanished world of minor gentry that 
make her seem odd, as odd as science- 
fiction. The trouble is that, in our 
foolish fondness for the novel that’s hot 
on reality, the sociological novel, we 
forget very often that novels are inven- 
tions. No novel is just life; it is an order 
for life; it is a construction of words 
that refers to it. The stylised, formal 
approach is one that can make life larger 
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and more meaningful, - and this is 
precisely what happens in Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s splendid novels. Not that she 
is a formalist in the way of Proust, or 
Joyce, or Mann; she constructs with a 
very specific reference to life in mind. 
She is a moralist—her “reality” is the 
reality of the moral life, which is, after 
all, the best kind of life there is. 

She is of course-a comic moralist, and 
her comedies have to do frequently with 
the nature of power, power of course in 
the family setting. Families she still sees 
as tight social units, demanding a decent, 
tactful behaviour yet concealing un- 
doubted evils in its members. The plot 
of The Mighty and Their Fall has to-do 
with the attempt of the father of her 
newest family to re-marry and so to lay 
off his réle as father. But power is not 
so easily laid off, and the usual ructions 
ensue; governors cannot cease to 
govern (CND please note!) and no-one 
can be just himself but a social being in 
a social order. I find this one of her 
better books, and I recommend it to 
those who have acquired the taste, those 
who have not yet tried it, and those who 
have been put off. She may be at times 
a trouble to read, but it is a very amusing 
and stimulating trouble indeed. 

Ronald Blythe’s short stories are like- 
wise dominated by a _ personal, 
idiosyncratic style and mode of 
invention. Once again—though there is 
nothing here to put the reader off— 
something substantial is being rendered, 
and Mr. Blythe is to me an interesting 
new talent to watch. Strange old ladies, 
odd clergymen, speculative small boys, 
sweatered poets, and rural and seaside 
settings, are described with a deft and 
brilliant impressionism that frequently 
becomes high comedy, and though Mr. 
Blythe’s vision is a limited one he sees 
what he does see with brightness, 
clarity and concern. 


een, 

















The White Stone, a novel written in 
French by an Italian writer who now 
lives in Mexico, is clearly an appropriate 
choice for Heinemann’s Blue Passport 
Series. It concerns an Italian priest who 
loses his faith when, about to be shot by 
the Germans, he is spared. The narrative 
concerns his consequent pursuit of the 
faith he has lost and the different 
destinies he tries in different parts of the 
world. The tale recalls Graham Greene’s 
The Power and the Glory, save that it is 
set at a much higher emotional pitch—a 
fact that in the end makes this un- 
doubtedly impressive novel singularly 
unsuccessful in committing us to the 
hero as we should be committed. For 
the initial loss of faith, the stages the 
priest then goes through, the impression 
of sainthood that he makes upon all who 
meet him, never quite convince—we 
have to take other people’s responses and 
other people’s dialectic curiously on 
trust, as we must the miracles that take 
place in the book. Unlike objective 
miracles, in which one can believe or not, 
these must be believed for us to accept 
the experience of the book. 

A similar commitment is demanded of 
the willing reader of The Window; once 
again the values are predetermined and 
the novel demands assent to a line of 
argument rather than appreciation of an 
invented world. The values here are 
those of a simple political faith, a new 
intransigent left-wing socialism. The 
man who works in a factory and plays 
jazz is better than the dreamy sensitive, 
disgusted by vulgarity; the woman who 
knows man is good and goes on marches 
to prove it is better than the dry philo- 
sopher who sees that it is false to assume 
that man is naturally good, etc. It is 
curious that many of those who claim 
belief in the cause of Man are con- 
temptuous of individuals; Mr. Clayre 
may be all for Man but human variety 


> 








“J thought we white-collar workers were supposed to be making common cause.” 
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and human distinctiveness are quite 
conspicuously sacrificed both in his plot 
and his drawing of character. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


LEFT AND RIGHT 


English Radicalism: The End?  §, 
accoby. Allen and Unwin, 70/- 

Dr. Maccoby is among the great 
remembrancers of the Left. In _ its 
ambitious plan and its careful docu- 
mentation, his six-volume study of 
English radicalism repays comparison 
with the late G. D. H. Cole’s eight- 
volume history of Socialism: both are 
works of exact scholarship and both are 
stylistically of an equal dryness. Dr, 
Maccoby has the advantage in that his 
subject appeals more to the general 
reader of English political history. 

In this final volume of more than 600 
pages he charts the progress of radicalism 
from the 1906 General Election to the 
Labour Party’s third electoral defeat in 
1959. The earlier chapters carry us back 
to an age of genuine political contro- 
versy, and here the author’s quotations 
are far more valuable than his text. 
Fortunately, in this volume they are 
more than usually copious. Students of 
the period will find an _ entertaining 
spectrum of opinion on the subject of 
Lloyd George’s Budget, ranging from 
the congratulatory polemics of A. R. 
Orage’s New Age to the rhyming snarls 
of Rudyard Kipling (“They said: ‘Who 
is eaten by sloth? Whose unthrift has 
destroyed him?/He shall levy a tribute 
from all because none have employed 
him.’’”’) Dr. Maccoby is somewhat 
woolly in his conclusions as to the 
future of radicalism, and this _ final 
volume of his work is primarily inter- 
esting as an historical source-book. 

— ADAM SARGENT 


' The Fascists of Britain. Colin Cross- 


Barrie and Rockliff, 21]- 


““We have made the acquaintance of 
the most brilliant man in the House of 
Commons,”’ noted Beatrice Webb. This 
was Sir Oswald Mosley. Yet all’ that 
came of this brilliance was the British 
Union of Fascists. Was it ever the force 
Mr. Cross makes it out to be? The rallies 
were larks really, grisly larks, threatening 
much but not seriously threatening any- 
thing. How different the atmosphere at 
Nuremberg, with Hitler, .after long 
fulminations, introducing his main theme 
in a throw-away, spine-chilling sentence: 
“Ich spreche jetzt von der Tscheschoslo- 
wakei.”’ There you caught a lunatic 
genius in the very act of mesmerising a 
nation. _Mosley hadn’t this genius. But 
nor was he ever, to be fair, an exalté 
in Hitler’s dangerous sense. Indeed 
one can sympathise with the impatience 
of an ambitious, resourceful man 
exasperated at the footling policies of his 
time when politics and statecraft dropped 
to a level never reached here before or 
since. 

Mr. Cross’s book is sober, factual and 
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well-documented. It collects together 
much useful information about person- 
alities and developments on the outside- 
right wing of the British political scene 
during the inter-war years. This will 
interest historians and the general reader 
as well. But the two who will smack 
their lips loudest over it up aloft will be 
Swift and Juvenal. — DAVID WILLIAMS 


A MAJOR MINOR POET 
Poor Kit Smart. Christopher 

Hart-Davis, 15/- 

The virtues of Father Devlin’s delight- 
ful biography are two: first he makes 
Christopher Smart’s unhappy life more 
than just another curiosity about a minor 
eighteenth-century poet who went mad; 
and second he shows what a good poet 
Smart was. Most of us know bits of the 
Song to David and perhaps the loving 
account of “‘my cat Jeoffrey,” but 
believe both of these to be the product 
of divine madness in an otherwise dull 
scribbler. Whereas Father Devlin shows 
them to be the products of sanity, and 
paralleled by many other bits in his 
erratic output including a better trans- 
lation of “ Diffugere nives . . .” than 
Housman’s and some extraordinary anti- 
cipations of Wordsworth. Father Devlin 
several times quotes 

We never are deserted quite; 

’Tis by succession of delight 

That love supports his reign. 
He also gives an orthodox but pene- 
trating and sympathetic account of the 
nature of Smart’s religious intransigence. 
— PETER DICKINSON 


Devlin. 


MAURIAC MAGIC 
Second Thoughts. Francois 

Darwen Finlayson, 16/- 

These essays on Literature and Life, 
though slight, are always sharp and 
unexpected. The Mauriac magic is 
strong in them. Whether discussing his 
contemporaries or ruminating yet again 
on the French classics or describing his 
chateau and vineyard near Bordeaux, 
Monsieur Mauriac illuminates his novels 
and the religion they spring from with 
an oblique light that is sometimes harsh 
but always unwavering. It is easy to 
forget how much of a southerner he is. 
To the English reader the hound of 
heaven side of him sometimes seems 
northern because we tend to equate 
puritanism and protestantism. Perhaps 
it is not invalidly fanciful to see him the 
product of Atlantic gales and Girondin 
sun. 

French novelists generally put much 
more work into their journalism than 
English novelists do, probably because 
they are taken more seriously. ‘These 
little pieces are not just chips from a 
workshop and still less attempts to 
subsidise art by hackwork. They come 

the same central region of the 
mind as the novels. They are statements 
by a great French citizen as measured 
as if they had been delivered in the 
confessional. —R. G. G. PRICE 


Mauriac. 








“OK, junkies, here’s your afternoon 
fix... Mrs Dale’s Diary.” 


JAPANESE STATESMAN 


The Yoshida Memoirs. Shigeru Yoshida. 

Heinemann, 30/- 

The memoirs of a _ conservative- 
pacifist Japanese statesman, who was 
opposed to his country’s alliance with 
Hitler, who co-operated with the Ameri- 
cans in their occupation and who 1s 
to-day strongly anti-communist. His 
views are sensible and sensibly stated. 
But he is not a lively writer and does not 
pretend that he was ever popular. His 
comments on international affairs are 
interesting, but only that very rare 
being—the English reader interested in 
Japanese political personalities—will be 
able to follow in this country his detailed 
account of the rise and fall of Japanese 
parties. His references to English 
affairs are, for an ex-ambassador at 
St. James’s, not very well informed but 
comically flattering. He thinks that a 
lot of British Cabinet Ministers resigned 
in protest over Suez and contrasts this 
with the time-serving clinging to office, 
while disapproving of policy, of Japanese 
politicians, and believes that in Britain 
trade union leaders never put forward 
wage demands beyond the capacity of 
the industry to pay. Perhaps the most 
interesting page in the book is the page 
that is missing. He describes the defeat of 
Japan in the war without a mention of 
the atom bomb. 

— CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 





A GOOD NEW ATLAS 


Cassell’s New Atlas. Cassell, 5 gns. 
(cloth), 8 gns. (half-leather). A really first- 
class new atlas, as up-to-date as may be, 
clearly printed without gimmicks on a 
decent-sized page (13 in. by 8 in.), and with a 
lot of really useful information attached, 
statistical, geographical and plain encyclo- 
paedic. 
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CREDIT BALANCE 


Daughter of Paris. The Life Story of 
Céleste Mogador. Charlotte Haldane. 
Hutchinson, 25/-. ‘‘‘ Ah, Madame,’ Dumas 
joked, with his infectious mulatto chuckle 
..»” Those who like biography in this style 
may appreciate this account of a nineteenth- 
century courtesan, but others may regret 
that such an attractive subject has been 
wasted by indifferent writing. 


Tomorrow Will Come. E. M. 
Almedingen. Bodley Head, 21/-. This is a 
new edition of the book which was turned 
down by twenty-five publishers and finally 
appeared in 1941 to become a best-seller. 
It is a personal account of life during the 
aftermath of the Russian Revolution, and 
remarkable for its simplicity, perception and 
integrity: it is a touching account of courage 
regained. 


The Book of the City. Ed. Ian Norrie. 
High Hill Books, 30/-. Essays evocative, 
historical, autobiographical about City of 
London. Contributors vary from the 
learned to the jocose but standard of read- 
ability high. Drawings and photographs. 
Includes Canon Collins being frank about 
St. Paul’s and Ian Peebles on life as a wine 
merchant. 


Call Out The Malicia. John Anthony 
West. Heinemann, 16/-. American horror 
stories, sociological and psychological. 
Grimly entertaining, highly efficient. Mr. 
West has an admirably evil mind. 


The Little Library of Art. Methuen, 3/6. 
Number 33-36 in the series are Velasquez— 
Infantes and Infantas; Klee—Figures and 
Masks; Gris—Still Lifes; and Bernard 
Buffet—Paris. Each contains a short essay 
and fifteen colour plates, tiny but of high 
quality (photo-litho, printed in France). 
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FOR WOMEN 





Unfit To 


VERY year as I decline into a 

mellow autumn mood I get an 
urge to do something about keeping fit 
in winter. The urge arrives with the 
last dahlias when I am still busy 
shedding the last flakes of my tan and 
easing my feet from sandals into real 
shoes, but with a delicious sense of 
guilt I resist until it is too late. For 
there comes a day when the post- 
summer state assumes a brutal_pre- 
winter flavour and then it is sheer 




























Keep Fit 


survival I begin to worry about, not 
fitness. The first common cold of the 
season disperses my sense of guilt (how 
can you expect to stay fit in this climate 
anyway?) which does not return until 
the first sunny day in February. That 
is when winter’s effects become pain- 
fully obvious. There I am on the 
doorstep of spring, a sad pattern of bad 
posture, stiff gait, shallow breathing, 
muscles slack or tense in the wrong 
places—“ Qu’ as-tu fait, toi que voila, de 


Eating Out In Rome 


B cong was a trattoria where we very often fed, 
But it died long ago, long ago: 


It raked in the money and it got a swollen head, 


> 


And it’s never mentioned now. by those who know. 


First it added murals, and then a cabaret, 
And ToELETTA was replaced by His and HERS; 

Then came a framed diploma with the emblem, “ HoLIDay”’— 
On its heels a clientéle in silks and furs. 


Pasta’s now a sideline, bollito’s infra dig, 
And wine is strictly vintage, out of bottles; . 
Caviale and bistecche are going over big; 
Napkins are not tucked beneath one’s wattles. 


There’s another trattoria where we very often eat— . 
But I feel a sort of pricking in my thumb: 

Gabinetti separati, musicians with the meat . . . 
Though the kiss of death from HOLIDAY’s to come. 


Shall we ever, ever find the trattoria of our dreams, 
Unambitious, content with the status quo, 

Indifferent to high-life, to HOLIDAY, to schemes 
That would land it where the good tsattorie go? 


— KATHARINE DOWLING 
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ta jeunesse?” Qu’, indeed. Mercifully 
summer repairs the ravages, and then 
the whole cycle starts all over again. 

Part of my annual failure is due to 

semantic antipathy. _ I hate the word 
“fit.” It is an ugly, utilitarian term, 
with, as far as I know, no equivalent in 
the major European languages. Lacking 
the positive assurance of terms like 
healthy, gesund or en bonne santé, it 
only suggests that one is good enough 
for something—wood-chopping, weight- 
lifting or square-dancing being the 
first examples that spring to mind. 
Besides, the word also stands for the 
paroxysm of a periodic ailment, a 
sudden seizure with loss of conscious- 
ness or convulsions, of hysteria, apo- 
plexy, fainting or paralysis, my dictionary 
explains, none of which alternatives | 
like to contemplate. 
_ To tell the truth there is also a more 
personal side to my antagonism. Years 
ago I once spent two full hours getting 
ready for an outing with a tongue-tied 
escort. Determined to stun him into 
coherence, I dressed and made up with 
immense care, only to be greeted with a 
mumbled “You’re looking very fit 
to-night.” Fit was about the last thing 
in the world I wanted to look. If it had 
not been for my three layers of double- 
blotted mascara, I would have sat down 
and cried. 

Still, these are idle excuses. Fitness 
is just round the corner, waiting for me 
in several varieties. I could attend 
evening classes in some jolly gymnasium, 
or join the special course at the Royal 
Ballet School where the expert care of 
a trained physiotherapist and _ the 
glamour of sharing premises (and 
mirrors and a pianist) with lithe though 
absent dancers might work wonders for 
my clumsy frame. I could also frequent 
one of the fashionable temples of fitness 
and let clever machines wear themselves 
out in my stead, although personally I 
see little virtue in substituting one kind 
of passivity for another. Pleading 
poverty, I could rise every morning 
ten minutes earlier than usual and greet 
the damp, dank, dark winter dawn with 
swinging legs and proud shoulders. 

I could but I won’t. In my heart of 
hearts I know that the simplest health- 
promoting activity, “le kip feet,” as a 
French friend of mine calls it, would 
lead to dreadful developments. The 
nature girl in me, at present safely 
suppressed by a sedentary occupation, 
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smoking and no exercise, would break 
out and change my life completely. I 
have an unfortunate tendency to adopt 
an all-or-naught attitude. Too much 
health would prove fatal. If I acquired 
superbly toned-up muscles and swift, 
untiring feet, I might discard my 
foundation garments and _ high-heeled 
shoes. A glowing, ruddy complexion 
and newly lustrous hair (cf. the coat of 
ahealthy, well-fed dog) would tempt me 
to renounce make-up and hair prepara- 
tions. These two reforms alone would 
weaken my roots in society: I would 
begin to avert my eyes from corset and 
lipstick advertisements while striding 
down the escalator in sensibly cut 
wholesome clothes, vaguely bothered 
by un-herdlike instincts. 

Soon my re-awakened lungs would 
rebel against city fumes and smells. 
This, coupled with the dwindling 
number of friends able to tolerate my 
neo-Spartan eccentricities, would result 
in a complete walk-out on civilisation. 
A primitive cottage on the East Coast 
would be my new home. Miles from 
anywhere, I would walk enormous 
distances for my weekly supply of 
stone-ground flour, yoghourt bacilli and 
assorted nuts. To eke out the tiny sums 
earned by hand-weaving and rush- 
plaiting I would write a_ best-seller 
about my half-wild cow and positively 
ferocious hens who could teach their 
battery sisters a thing or two. I would 
be strong, energetic, fit, and terribly, 
terribly unhappy, eventually  suc- 
cumbing to sudden seizures of hysteria 
and fainting. 

No, the game is hardly worth the 
candle. Let me salute the fit ones, the 
marvellous people whose posture is 
perfect even at Christmas, who think 
nothing of rubbing a left ear with a 
right ankle. Let me admire but not 
follow them. Not this winter, anyway. 
They say it is never too late to join. 
Who knows, one day I may still make a 
wonderfully fit old lady. 

— BEATA BISHOP 


* 


“FINNISH VETERINARY STUDENT (girl), 
good English, wishes to spend July and/or 
August on Scottish farm with plenty of 
animals practising technical vocabulary in 
English.”’— Advertisement in The Scotsman 


Come in, Orwell. 


Other People’s Gardens 


HE evening walk to the pillar-box 

hard by the beach is for me a time 
of mixed exaltation and blues. Exalta- 
tion, because a banquet is spread for 
the nose by the land wind which now 
takes over and blends nicotiana and 
seaweed, jasmine and carnations and 
tarry lobster-pots, the whole seasoned 
with a salty dew that beads the lashes. 
Blues, because with families now safely 
closeted with television one may stare 
longer through hedges than deemed 
polite. 

What I see are gardens from a magic- 
lantern slide, groomed to the last blade, 
where flowers know their place, with 
topiary like wooden tops, with beds 
scalloped as with a pastry-cutter and 
where the triumphant dogtails in the 
awkward corners of the lawn are un- 
known. Where are the climbers 
reaching hungrily for the roof, the back 
row plants swaddled to the nape with 
bindweed? Why do other people’s 
flowers never need dividing? One sees 
them, year after year, static, decently 
contained, giving succession of colour; 
whereas with us there are either battles 
royal for elbow room or else a ringworm 
effect. With us things grow un- 
naturally so that six-inch cuttings of 
Hydrangea are Kaffir huts in three 
years. Snippets from around the band- 
stand smother walls and lift flags before 


you can turn round. Some secret 
ingredient in our soil, strontium perhaps, 
makes our bladder campion dropsical, 
our groundsel elephantine and our 
convolvulus fit for Tarzan to swing from. 
Dwarf varieties chosen with care change 
their nature: dahlias, for instance, 
having tubers that weigh several pounds, 
while dwarf lavender reaches five feet. 

In other people’s gardens I often 
catch a glimpse of old favourites that I 
once possessed; the yellow carnation 
swamped by the tough pink, the mauve- 
streaked by the ubiquitous wine-red. 
The coarse shall inherit the earth. And 
another thing: in other people’s gardens 
the mixed border stays mixed, whereas 
with us everything turns to pink or red, 
whatever we began with. It is devilish. 
You’d think I had enough trouble 
without the unwanted trees that the 
birds sow so enthusiastically: ash and 
cherry, enough to stock a nursery. As 
for grapes, eat a pound of Hamburg 
outside and the vines are waiting for you 
under the wall, come spring. 

The result of all this exuberance is 
that we live with a machete in the hand, 
are constantly lifting, thinning, giving 
away. The result of all this giving away 
is that nearby gardens look more and 
more familiar. Except that in other 
people’s gardens, my plants behave. 

— STELLA CORSO 





“TI can’t sleep!” 
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oor In desperation the director, who was now talking rapi 

himself, got someone to sit on the ground and hit the stv 

FIRST APPE AR ANCE back with a mallet as the ball pitched. This meant that 

bowler now didn’t have to hit the wickets but he still had to 
the camera and the man with the mallet. 

Well, the chaps succeeded eventually but it was a ‘leant 

me I can tell you. I’ve never been in.a film since. 
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Au of very short articles, verse and records of personal Bay THOMA” i 
experience by amateurs. Address contributions (which ze 
must not exceed 300 words) to First Appearance, Punch, ; 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. Manuscripts cannot be ee ' Si att » a 
returned unless accompanied by a stamped addressed HEY are, my. lord, without the palace gate." aii 


A single line, but crucial. I would wait 
Act after act, scene after scene, as mute 
And pensive as a critic, dressed in jute 
: Cross-garters. ‘To my mind, the play Macbeth, 
SHOW BUSINESS In spite of adventitious forms of death, 


a ; Attains its climax in that simple line, 
T’S all very well for some to scoff at the reports of the strain Thereafter falling through a strange decline 


that people in show business undergo, but the tension of In fourth and fifth acts. “This aphasic thrall . . . 
performing takes its toll as I discovered when appearing in my Who is he? Tell me, dent wkteeaw eal?” 
first film The Titfield Thunderbolt. _ ; This is the question nagging in the brain 
You remember the cricket match interrupted by the arrival Of careful men, who take a little pain 
of the “Thunderbolt’”’?’ You don’t? Hm! Well it occupied To study the hie sit Marbens 
our local team for two days while it was filmed. They shudder as they hear the en’ tae 
The scene showed a batsman surprised by. the appearance alee ened ea you ” for they all know 
of the “Thunderbolt” and being bowled. Straightforward That very shortly they’re to hear the cue 
enough eh? But have you ever bowled at stumps behind which The only words, which can initiate 
is a camera and crew, a longsuffering film director and assistants The bleak decasyllabic RCL 2S 
together with sundry leering onlookers, with instructions that Which gives away in eight words, curt and strong 
you must hit the wickets, avoid the camera at all costs, and only The news witheld so strangely ao long 4 
begin your run up when a train reached the third elm from the “They are, my lord, without the palace gate ” 
left? Agitation was not lessened by repeated hold-ups due to J 2 — MILs BURROW 
the disappearance of the sun. 
After a dozen or so unsuccessful efforts I, who had so greedily 
volunteered to bowl, had developed a morbid fear of trains, and UNDER THE SUN 
when eventually the batsman (who by now possessed a nervous 7 - ; 
twitch) got his bat in front of the only straight ball I had been CANNOT praise thee, dear, as I would wish, 
capable of delivering, I was led gibbering from the field. Nor pen thee sonnets from this distant shore; 
The words won’t come—I am too poor a fish, 
And Keats and Byron said it all before. 


~ 


envelope. Writers who have appeared in Punch before (other 
than Toby Competition winners) are not eligible. 








Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind to thee, 
That from my pen no plaintive numbers flow; 
What is the use of songs by chaps like me, 
When Burns sang far more sweetly years ago? 


Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? 
I shan’t. The reason is not hard to tell: 

I’ve heard what William Shakespeare had to say, 
And know I couldn’t say it half as well. 


I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came; 
Alas! this only added to my woe. 
I found the words I fitted to the same ; 
Belonged to Housman, Tennyson or Poe. 
— JAMES G. LOGAN 





TO A DESPONDENT YOUTH 


RIEVE not because, in May, you sense 
September. 
The mood will pass. ‘Take heart, son; and remember 
You'll find it less exhausting and more sober 
Than feeling April’s urge in late October. 
‘Rather touching . . . 7 « / started as a childhood romance.” — WILLIAM PARKINSON 
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2 great performers that steal the Show 











along with the MG Magnette — 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED - SALES DIVISION - COWLEY - OXFORD 32 months’ warranty and backed by B.M.C. 
: : Service — the most comprehensive in Europe. 
London Showrooms: Stratton Hse., 80 Piccadilly, W1. Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, W1 
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Gifts Galore | 


Life-long propelling 
encils, precision made, 
elegant and of fine 
ality are, aptly, 
aranteed for life. 
Available in 9 carat or 
roiled gold, sterling or 
‘kel silver—for milady 
rom leading 
jewellers and Stationers 


BCM/LIFELONG 
LONDON,W.C.I 
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full-length furs made to French patterns while 
D. H. Evans keep the emphasis on fur with their 
mink-cravats in slot-through style. For men, 
Austin Reed follow through with exclusive pure 
silk Countess Mara cravats. Regent Street 
branch only. 

Newly opened at Fortnum & Mason is their 
evening restaurant “The Fountain.” Particu- 
larly catering for theatre-goers, it remains open 
until 11.30 pm. 


MUSIC 


Royal Albert Hall. October 22, 7.30 pm, 
Royal Opera House Orchestra, Tchaikovsky pro- 


gramme. 

Royal Festival Hall. October 18, 8 pm, BBC 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus. October 19, 
8 pm, London Symphony Orchestra, soloist 
Sergio Varella-Cid (piano). October 20, Hall and 
restaurants closed. October 21, 8 pm, Philhar- 
monia Orchestra, soloist Julius Katchen (piano). 
October 22, 3 pm, Liszt piano recital by Tamas 
Vasary. 7.30 pm, Bamberg Symphony Orchestra. 
October 23, Hall closed, restaurants open. October 
24, 8 pm, Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, soloists 
Adele Leigh (soprano), Colin Horsley (piano). 
Wigmore Hall. October 18, 7.30 pm, Wolfgang 
Arnold (piano). October 19, 7.30 pm, Constance 
Keene (piano). October 20, 7.30 pm, Robert 
Guralnik (piano). October 21, 3 pm, McHenry 
Boatwright, baritone; 7.30 pm, Wuehrer String 
Quartet. October 22, 3 pm, Alain Motard, 
London Pianoforte Series. October 23 and 24, 
7.30 pm, Mozart Piano Sonatas by Mieczyslaw 
Horszowski. 

Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. October 
18 and 20, 7.30 pm, Iphigénie En Tauride (Gluck). 
October 23, 7.30 pm, Madam Butterfly (Puccini). 
Sadler’s Wells. October 18 and 21, 7.30 pm, 
The Nightingale and Oedipus Rex (Stravinsky). 
October 19, 7.30 pm, Barber of Seville (Rossini). 
October 20, 7.30 pm, Flying Dutchman (Wagner). 
October 23 and 24, no public performances. 


GALLERIES 


Agnew. Pictures by Dutch, English and Italian 
masters. Arcade Medieval Renaissance and 
Baroque sculpture and African masks. Arthur 
Jeffress. Osbert Lancaster, Peter Séderlund. 
Arts Council. Modern stained glass. Berkeley. 
Far Eastern and Primitive Art Antiquities. 
Brook Street. Gonzales, Moore, Arp, Cesar. 
Chiltern. Armstrong and Peile to October 21. 
Colnaghi. Prints by Old Masters. Fine Art. 
Paintings and watercolours 18th-20th century. 
Gallery One. Campavias ceramics. Gimpel 
Fils. Peter Kinley. Grosvenor. Magritte. 
Kaplan. Alfred Cohen. Molton. Michael 
Werner abstracts for architecture to October 23. 
National Gallery. 19th-century paintings from 
Bithrle Collection. Redfern. Georgiadis, Cliffe, 
Bachardy. Upper Grosvenor. Old .Maste:s. 
Waddington. Larry Bigelow to October 21. 


Walker’s. Percival ‘Tudor-Hart Memorial 
2 Exhibition. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Earls Court. October 18 to 28, International 


» Motor Show. 


Olympia. October 24 to27, Royal Dairy Show. 
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It says: ‘the 
more you know 





more you like 
Ballantine's’ 











EANGON SHOWFOOMS ; Stratton s4S€., SO Piccadilly, WI. Uverseas Business: Nuineid Exports Ltd. Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, Wr * 











WELL 
INFORMED 
CIRCLES 


UUUNASDUUTAMLTUVE USUAL RBA 


De La Rue are often prepared to break through be good in all parts. They are young and full 
the hard shell of conformity. Productive of good of promise—and as well informed circles point 
ideas, they aim at global development—and to out, the Egg is not the Ultimate. Very right, too. 


“eee (§) Le La Rue 





First came wooden 
ladders, then came 


Aluminium ladders 
NOW come 


s a world of difference between 
) light alloy industrial ladders 
any other type. They’re engin- 
They’re stronge:, more rigid, 
safer. Metal mass is used 
trength is needed most, at the 
of rungs and stiles. They’re 
because patented ‘U” stile 
require less metal in con- 
Yet they cost no more 
tdated metal ladders. 

idders are available for extra 
luty with reinforced double 
illustrated—the only ladder 
market of this type—and with 
ings for normal] heavy duty, 

m range of Heavy duty Alumi- 

ders comprises — Sliding exten- 

ers. Double sided step ladders. 


adders. Dual purpose step and 
adders, Commercial steps, 


2°t buy a ladder until 
you’ve seen the 


ON BOOK OF LADDERS— 
free} 
Alloy Construction Ltd., Dept. P 
eltham Trading Estate, Bedfont, Middx 
Telephone Feltham 7231 





Polish off your 
Christmas shopping with 
Ronson Roto-Shine 


Every father who polishes his family’s shoes would thank you 
for a Ronson Roto-Shine this Christmas. 

This first-ever electric shoe polisher takes all the spit and polish 
out of shoe cleaning. No dirty hands. No messy rags. The 
various attachments: simply click into place to spread polish, 
brush, and then buff shoes to a shine you can see your face in! 
The whole family’s shoes are cleaned twice as well as by hand. 
Ronson Roto-Shine is a family present. 

As such it costs no more than four or 

more smaller individual gifts. And it 

will still be giving good value many 


Christmases from now. 


THE 
RONSON ROTO-SHINE , 
ELECTRIC 

SHOE POLISHER 
£8.19.9 


Available from electrical retailers 
Voltage 200/240 
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PAY LESS FOR 
THE WORLD'S 
GREAT HOLIDI 
IN 61—IT'S 
‘VISIT INDIA YE 


INDIA °61 means luxury air 
new low costs. On domestic air 
linking 70 great cities, the Indian 
Corporation with a flying record of t 
million reliable aircraft miles per 
offers a 5% concession on selected 


INDIA °61 means air - condition 
travel at new low costs. Indian R y 
one of the world’s largest efficient a 
works, offers a 25% rebate. Also, 
bined travel-as-you-like tickets for 
days carry a lump-sum concession. 7 
cost of travel in India ranks amo 
world’s cheapest. 


INDIA ’61 means superb food | 
accommodation at new low costs 
Federation of Hotels and Restaurant 
India offer 5°, concessions on Nom 
rates. In India, hotels compare favouray 
with the world’s best in luxury. Mi 
more tourist bungalows and conve 
palaces are now available. In India 
best food (Oriental and European) ! 
inexpensive. 

INDIA ’61 means big game hunting 
new low costs. The Shikar Outfittes 
Association offer a 5% concession 6 
schedule rates. 

INDIA °61 means front row seats 
national festivals. All State Government 
and cultural academies will co-operate! 
ensure this. 


MAKE IT 


ten thousand imag 


Ask your travel agent about ‘Visit India’ 
or contact the India Government Tourist © 


28 Cockspur Street, London, §.¥ 
Tel: TRAtalgar 1717 « 
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What’s so subtle about this gin? 


BURNETT’S 
BLENDS Such a beautiful mixer—try Burnett’s with your 


favourite ‘“‘ands’’. And tonic. And lime. And orange. 


BI } ST And enjoy it. You’ll soon see what we mean. 


Exported from London to 76 countries - Sir Robert Burnett & Co. Ltd., The Distillery, Seagrave Road, London, S.W.6. 
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Haig inevery Home 


for Christmas and New Year! i 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 
It gives them an additional delicious flavour. 


. 
Go; 


S's 


Don’t be vague-Ask for Haig RS or 


9 INCH we Sloman 
SA Psi 268 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE , 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


‘GOLD LABE 
Prices including 
the 10% surchal 


Bottles 

Half Flasks 
Quarter Flasks | 
Miniatures 4 











ome tax paid by the 
ty (Equivalent to a gross 
ld of 64% where income 
1id at the standard rate.) 
NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
VITHDRAWAL AT 
E MONTH’S NOTICE 


Investments from £1 to 
‘e acceptedat the above 
tive rate of interest. 


WEST 
LONDON 


INVESTMENT 


SUILDING SOCIETY 
(Established 1879) 





ce Sheet and — complete . Reduced rates from February to June 
upon and sen 0i— 
ndon Investment Buil <— H E N E W Z E A L A N D 
199 Uxbridge Road, W.12. 
BE 5 Be, SHIPPING COMPANY 
ON, aS ae a 138 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC3 

















The finest || 
JAMAICA) 
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The New Series 3-Litre is daunted by neither distance nor climate. There is power here and comfort and stamina to make day-long 


motoring effortless and restful. Power steering is optional, and in common with the 80 and 100, the New Series 3-Litre has front wheel 
disc brakes and overdrive as standard equipment. This model has an air that proclaims unmistakably: “Here is an unusually fine 
motor car — bred to cross the frontiers of the world”. 
THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 
pndon Office and Showroom: Devonshire House, Piccadilly. Makers of fine cars and the world-famous Land-Rover 








FAR AWAY 


A holiday in fabuious America for £129 inclusive, flying BOAC 


way holiday for you, excitingly different, surpris- 
iced. America, for instance—the most exciting 
the world. Fly there by BOAC, with meticulous 

All-in prices include hotels, fares—mean a care- 
with no money worries. 


9S WONDERFUL DAYS— FOR JUST £129 


NEW YORK—fabulous city of a thousand attractions. Hu 
ing Times Square. World-famous fashion stores on Fil 
Avenue. Sparkling Broadway musicals, gay night-life. Eve 
thing for the most exciting holiday ever. 


an be booked only through your BOAC Appointed Travel Agent—see him today about this and other faraway holidays. | 


All over the world B. 0-A-( takes good care of you 


H OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH AIR-INDIA AND QA 
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ANGLIA 
CLASSIC 


ETHE FINE FORD RANGE—AT THE SHOW: AT YOUR DEALER 
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leek-End brings flavour 


ome to you. | 


You'll find all these 
wonderful flavours in every 
box of WEEK-END 












Cherries from France 
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Coconuts from Ceylon 
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Hay os 
tL gs 
mt a 
siege 
ee 473 
ue 
panera 
di —_ 
ea pet . 
pi is Apricots from Italy 
ss 
ae 
gi 
oe 
ae 
af. @ 
ae % 
se Almonds from Spain 
Sa 
a (A 4% Fabulous flavours found only in far 
4 4 away places! Exotic flavours cap- 
VA 4 tured for you in big, beautiful candies 
...in fruit jellies and fudges and 
‘lots, lots more...in every exciting 


box of Week-end! Week-end brings 
flavour home to you. 


You'll love the difference... 
the freshness...the flavours...in 


SSA 
Fame so 


SOS 
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TRU-WEL, 
ERW 


tubes up to 5t’od. 












>. 
Some months ago we were very proud to announce the completion 3 
of our new ‘45’ Mill, capable of making ERW precision tubes up to 5}’ + 
outside diameter. Now these larger “‘Tru-Wel’ tubes are being used 
in boilers, textile and printing machinery, and many other places where the 
highest standard of precision and finish is required. If you have a job for 
a big Electric Resistance Welded tube, have a word with Tube Products. 
* 
3 


poe 3 TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HISTORY TOO We were the first to 

dies B. make ERW tubing in Europe; first to perfect ERW boiler tubing in the UK; 
and _ first to develop an ERW tube with resistance welded helical fin; and 

iting 3 first to produce ERW steel tubes up to 5}” outside diameter. 

— 4 Today, TRU-WEL ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat exchangers, 


boilers, transformers and other electrical equipment, motor cars and heavy 
transport, bicycles, furniture, dairy equipment, hospital equipment— 
and hundreds of other things. 










TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRIC RESISTANCE 
WELDED PRECISION STEEL TUBES IN EUROPE ~- Oldbury - Birmingham - Phone: Broadwell 1651 


A ® company 
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There is so much more holiday-time at 

home with your own swimming pool. GILLIAM 

In a Gilliam pool you swim in water ; : se 
kept crystal clear by the new Swim- | The Swin:ming Pool Specialists 
master Diafilter. Gilliam manufacture ° 

all the equipment necessary for the ° 

modern swimming pool—Diafilter— GILLIAM & CO. LTD 


Heating plants—Automatic Surface | purRLEY, SURREY Tel : Uplands 9222/3 
Skimmers—Stainless steel steps— 


Springboards—Vacuum cleaners, etc. e 
Plan now with Gilliam to swim in your | UNIT SWIMMING POOLS LTD., 
garden. WOLVERHAMPTON. Tel: Fordhouses 309] 





Whatever the Occasion 


STRONG | “<a ae OR 
and Slender Yerueee Ps 2 res & og % é 
¥ itt a : . iF . 
Vey ansactrng toca: | > > rai. Py RRS ,|TAYLOR'S 


ske this water and shockproof Model 


6 the thinnest, most reliable and aie Re ; ‘ ea ea ag : \ < FAMOUS VINTAGE RESERVE 


»d looking Gyromatic yet. 


rerd-Perregaux a watch of high ; 
prison Ie Ty ek Flowers convey your sentiments more POR’ ty 
igh 170 years for the time and eloquently than words and it is so easy 


mpany it k . . . . 
ee to have the nicest gift of all, beautiful Its rarecharacter ‘The perfect _ 
7 S fresh flowers, delivered almost and superb quality after-dinner drink 
GiRARD-PERREGAUX anywhere in the world through your seen Uine ir does Sa pour neal 
3 Fine i Interflora florist. Say it with flowers through : not require- restaurant and at 


Cee SNR EEE SE 





decanting. home. 


sux-de-Fonds, Switzerland Ask your local Wine Merchant 
or contact 
catalogue and nearest stockist 


write to Geo Bouverat & Co. Lid., WILSON & VALDESPINO LTD. 
Frederick Street, Birmingham 1, or | THE WORLD-WIDE FLOWER RELAY SERVICE 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4 AP II 
TTT 


4 Hatton Garden, London EC 1. 


create quality biscuits | 


TABLE WATER BISCUITS bring out the best in cheese 


Carrs of Carlisle will be pleased to send you a 
copy of their booklet ‘The enjoyment of cheese’ 
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LAND-ROVER 
TOUGHNESS 


DORIIOBILE 
COMMADLT 




















Good news for ‘go-amywhere’ types! 
Here’s the vehicle you’ve been waiting for. 
It’s the tough, rugged Land-Rover with 
the Dormobile touch of carefree comfort. 
It’s got ‘Dormatic’ seating for five ad- 
venturers and sleeping accommodation for 


four. It’s got a cooker, sink, table, water 
containers, a wardrobe, locker and ventil- 
sd 







shape with Vic-Trees. 


ated cupboards. It’s also got space-a-plenty 
under its patented elevating canopy. This 
is the vehicle for those out-of-the-way B® 
places—the long wheelbase Land Rover DOE ae 











Fashion dictates —the height of your hemline, the shade of 
your stockings, the shape of your shoes. You comply— 
lengthening or shortening skirts, changing your stocking 
shade from Sungold to Toast, keeping your shoes in 


fashion at Your feot 


Dormobile pag og Fe Vic-Trees popular pointed toe models are snugly-fitting to keep your 

‘ P Commer, Thames and Volks- shoes shapely and smart long after date of purchase, and incidentally, 

Price—{1170. 2-berth—{1158. No P.T. ail€-geaters, Prices rom 7S. they are ideal for keeping shoes in shape at the bottom of your 

. Full details from the holiday suitcase. Vic-trees supply models for all shapes and types 
good aaa ya ad of Ladies and Gents 
shoes—and make 





vaste |_ LAND ROVER DORMOBILE CARAVAN 









WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF DUAL-PURPOSE BODYWORK 





simply splendid gifts! 


Sink nuueaou “OS "oxxterems | “preserve shoo syape-prolong shoe life 


VIC-TREE PRODUCTS LIMITED BIRMINGHAM 4 











)R’G| POssiBLY THE Watch your Savings GROW 
FINEST TOBACCO WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY-WITHOUT WORRY 
nesenvil 1N THE WORLD 


perfect Ze 
-dinner - 
sist upon. 


ur club, 
urant and at 


Pe Blended from 16 different 
erchant tobaccos, the patented process 
reduces the nicotine content 
PINO LTD. and enhances the natural 
vour. 
This golden flake cut tobacco PLUS % ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 
{or ready rubbed) is specially : 


imported from Holl 
Gales and is a py nial Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 


sealing pouches. FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 





PINNOCK FINANCE 


COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 








OFFER UP TO INTEREST 












































INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY 


IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 


EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 

















To: The Secretary 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
17 Hanover Square London. W.1 
Tel.: Hyde Park 1151 


t neue t 


Zephy| 





how to open a Deposit Account. 








I 7 Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
d a gm. ere Lid. is a member of the world- NA it 
you a pouch Pom ALFRED GALE & Co. Ltd. ee ADDRESS 
tobseconists | DUNDAS STREET wide Pinnock Group. Est. d DD nee 
everywhere GLASGOW, Cd 1891. Assets over £1,000,000 Pitas 
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Time for a coffee P 

Yes, if we can get H-A‘& 

(1 can’t take caffeine)* 
Coffee late at night! Yes, if it’s 
H-A:G, the real coffee without 
caffeine. And it is real coffee—the 
caffeine is removed from the carefully 
selected beans before the expert 
roasting that gives good coffee its 
fragrance and full-bodied flavour. If 
you enjoy good coffee, try H-A-G 
Caffeine-free Coffee for the pleasure 
it givesand for the good of your health. 
Youcan get italmost anywhere—beans, 
whole or ground, and Instant H-A*G. 





ine induces insomnia, affects heart, 


*Caffe 
kidneys, digestion and blood pressure. 


For Free Sample of H:A°G Instant Coffee 
send 3d. postage to A.A. Supply Co. Ltd., 

Dept. H 615 Harrow Road, London, 
W.1o mentioning your Retailer. 
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rert’s ° ° * 
fine feeling powder 


lling friction action 


r crystal clean 
y polished 





ally the best— 


| Calverts 


of course! 





Calverts 


TOOTH POWDER / 
tly Soe 
| | 
Hill ! 


gp 


France’s most popular Burgundy 


PA 










ARCHE 


aN 


Ask for “CUVEE JEAN BAPTISTE” 


a fine delicate Patriarche Wine, 


PATRIARCHE Pere et Fils 


Wine Growers and Shippers in Beaune, since 1180 





SICK MAN TAKEN 0 


KILMORE, CO. WEXFORp 
At 8.30 on the evening of the 3 
January, 1960, the honorap} 
secretary was asked by the Cop, 
missioners of Irish Lights if th 
life-boat could land a sick may 
from the Coningbeg lightvesse} 
At 9.5 the life-boat Ann Isabeli; 
Pyemont was launched in, 
moderate south-westerly wind. 
There was a heavy swell, and th 
tide was ebbing. The man wa; 
landed at Kilmore at 12.30 early 
on the 4th of January and taken 
to hospital. 


year out. 


Red or White. 











“Me and my Mole Wrench 


Its positive grip on repairs makes it a 


‘must’ 


in my tool kit. With over a ton pressure if 


required it stays put leaving both hands free to 


work—that’s why it’s known as a ‘third hand’ 


to thousands of handymen and engineers the 
world over. 


In the garage or house you'll find 


this the most useful of all hand tools. 


wy (0) A> 


WRENCH 





From Ironmongers, Motor or Motor Cycle Accessory Dealers 


1” 12/6 10” 15/- 


Mf in difficulty, write to: M. MOLE & Son Ltd., Birmingham, 3 


















IRISH LIGHTVESSEL 











This is another true story of the Lif. 
boat Service—typical of the work 
that is going on day and night, year in, 


gs 





An Irish 
Coxswain 


The kaial Nailosel Life-Boai 
Institution is supported wholly by 
voluntary contributions. 


YOU CAN HELP. SEND YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION TO:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


R.N.L.I. 
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NOW ON SALE 


The Countryman 


AUTUMN NUMBER 5; 
PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
22/6 A YEAR ANYWHERE 















10 Bouverie St., London, E.C4 
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cfr Right: 
A Paul Derby series, 
modern units with 
wooden cabinets. Every 
unit has a special finish 
making them scratch-proof 
and highly resistant 


, 





Life Boa to detergents, boiling 
oy water, fats, etc. Sink units “ 
ND you with stainless steel 
tie sink top from 
'TUTION £30.16.3 (taps extra) 
= Nii Paul Kitchen units come 








i to you in three series 
a@r 















Lower illustration shows 
a group of Dale units. 










All Stainless Steel sink tops and bowls are 
sound-deadened. Our most important pro- 
duct is gaality and you will find Paul cost no 
more than ordinary kitchen units. 

If you want to know more about Paul, go 
to the experts —your builders’ or plumbers’ 
merchant. Write for our leaflets and kitchen 
planning chart. 





a few of the many colours from which you may choose your Paut units. 





w.H. PAUL LTD - BREASTON - DERBY 


Telephone: Draycott 581/2/3 
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holographs of Coventry Climax fork lift trucks handling raw material (left), and boxed lino tiles (above) in the warehouse at 
\S. WILLIAMSON'S Lancaster, one of the oldest and leading British manufacturers of linoleum and related products. 


Ss 


We lift 'em.. / you lay ‘em 


Floor planning with gay new 
lino tiles is fun ... but to the linoleum 
manufacturer keeping up that rich 
selection in the shops it’s more a question 
of tonage ... smoothly handled in 
this example from WILLIAMSON'S 
Lancaster factory—again by the 
ever ready Coventry Climax 
Universal fork lift truck. 


‘UNIVERSAL’ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. A) COVENTRY 
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